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The American Catholic Hierarchy: A 
Social Profile 


Paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Trinity College, Washington, D. C., December 
28-30, 1957. 


During the past ten years a small cadre of American Catholic 
sociologists have been actively engaged in the scientific study of 
religious organizations and institutions. Measured against the 
goal of a sociology of American Catholicism, the concrete results 
of their interest and research are still modest and inconclusive. 
On the credit side of the ledger a few doors to scientifically val- 
uable knowledge have been inched open, notably at the level of 
parish organizations and institutions. Other doors, however, 
have scarcely been approached, much less opened. Conspicuous 
among these is the door to the study of American Catholic eccle- 
siastical leadership. 

The reasons for this sociological neglect of the leadership 
corps of the Catholic Church in the United States are not of 
immediate interest or relevance. Within the framework of socio- 
logical analysis the critical importance of leadership roles has 
not only been long established but has been the stimulus of much 
theoretical and research activity. In recent years, for example, 
the focus on the leader is illustrated not only in the area of small 
group and élite studies but in the rash of research reports on 
occupational leadership.' Indeed, so few are the occupational 
groupings which have been spared the probing of sociologists 
that the immunity of religious leadership is remarkable. Espe- 
cially is this true for the American Catholic hierarchy. As the 
spiritual shepherds of over thirty million Catholics, the Car- 
dinals, Archbishops, and Bishops of the Catholic Church in the 
United States constitute an élite for whom there is no parallel 
in other American religions and few parallels in the structures 
of business and government. Nor is there any need to belabor 
this fact of the leadership roles of the hierarchy. The substance 


1Cf. Alvin W. Gouldner (ed.), Studies in Leadership (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950); Harold D. Lasswell et al, The Comparative Study 
of Elites: An Introduction and Bibliography (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1952); W. L. Warner and J. C. Abegglen, Occupational Mobility 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955); Donald R. Matthews, 
The Social Backgrounds of Political Decision-Makers (New York: Double- 
day & Co., 1954). 
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of what is said aside, the indictments of episcopal critics as well 
as the téstimonials of co-religionists here speak to the same point. 
Properly or not, it is in the image of the leadership of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy that the status of American Catholicism is often 
interpreted and weighed in the balance. 

Logically the questions arise: Who are these Catholic leaders? 
What are their social backgrounds? What career patterns have 
marked their ecclesiastical mobility? How do they differ from 
their predecessors and from the leaders of other religious groups 
in the United States? From the perspectives of the social his- 
torian, the sociologist, and the psychologist the answers to such 
questions will have a somewhat different but related interest 
and meaning.” For the sociologist they are keys to the analysis 
of leadership composition and behavior. The basic sociological 
premise is that the social and psychological characteristics of 
the leader are at once the products of life conditioning and expe- 
riences and an important variable in understanding leadership 
behavior.* The heuristic value of this premise for the analysis 
of Catholic religious leadership is, of course, qualified by the 
immeasurable effects on behavior of supernatural grace and Di- 
vine assistance. Such a qualification, however, does not deny 
its pertinence to the study of the religious leader. As the theo- 
logians tell us, “grace follows nature.” In the present instance, 
therefore, this sociological and psychological premise provides 
a general frame of reference within which the construction of 
a social profile of the American Catholic hierarchy may have 
meaning and significance. 

The present study is frankly exploratory and its findings are 
most properly conceived as those of a progress report. Limita- 
tions of time and money have made impossible both a complete 
cross-relationship processing of the research data and their analy- 
sis for statistical significance. Accordingly, no attempt has been 
made to formulate and test explicit hypotheses relating the char- 
acteristics of the social profile to the leadership selection and 
behavior of the members of the hierarchy or to the image they 
reflect of American Catholicism. Only two questions are here 


2 John Tracy Ellis expresses the interest of the Catholic social his- 
torian in these questions in the following footnote: ‘“‘The economic and social 
backgrounds of the American hierarchy would afford the basis for a very 
worthwhile study.” Cf. American Catholics and the Intellectual Life (Chi- 
cago: The Heritage Foundations, Inc., 1956), p. 34. 

* Matthews, op. cit., p. 2. 
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investigated: (1) What have been the social origins of the 
American Catholic hierarchy? (2) What have been the career 
patterns marking their ascendancy to episcopal status? Primary 
attention has been focussed on the research data pertaining to 
the hierarchy in 1957. Some historical perspective has been pro- 
vided, however, by organizing and comparing the available social 
background and career data for the members of the Catholic 
hierarchy in 1897 and 1927.‘ 

The social background and career history data for the mem- 
bers of the 1957 American Catholic hierarchy were solicited by 
a mailed questionnaire in the fall of 1957. Returns were re- 
ceived from 133 members of the hierarchy, approximately 72 
per cent of the total membership as listed in The Official Cath- 
olic Directory.’ The representativeness of this sample was 
checked against the non-respondents for possible bias in terms 
of ecclesiastical rank, age, and region of the country. There 
were no differences significant enough to distort the findings.‘ 
As a further check on adequacy and in order to broaden the base 
of the study, selected data on the social backgrounds and career 
histories of the non-respondents were collected and tabulated 
from secondary sources.’ For the majority of items studied, 
therefore, the universe of the 1957 American Catholic hierarchy 
(excluding recent deaths and appointments) has been inves- 
tigated. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY 


The American Catholic hierarchy is composed predominant- 
ly of second- and third-generation Americans who are registered 
by birth in practically every state in the Union. By way of con- 
trast to the hierarchy of 1897 and 1927, when 66 per cent and 
23 per cent, respectively, were foreign-born, 96 per cent of the 
present Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops were born in the 
United States. Table I indicates that this identification of the 


4 These years were chosen to provide a basis for the study of continuity 
and change extending, roughly, over two generations. 

5 The author wishes to express his gratitude to all the members of the 
hierarchy who so kindly cooperated in this research undertaking. 

6 Returns were received from 56 per cent of the Archbishops and 75 
per cent of the Bishops. Average age of respondents and non-respondents 
was 60. The only regional variation was a slight under-representation from 
the Middle Atlantic States. 

7 Sources: J. B. Code, The Dictionary of the American Hierarchy (New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1940); The American Catholic Who’s Who, 1957. 
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hierarchy with the United States extends to the generation of 
their parents since 44 per cent of the fathers and 60 per cent of 
the mothers of the hierarchy were native-born. Among the 
foreign-born parents it is not surprising to find that Ireland 
ranks first as the ancestral home of the hierarchy followed by 
Germany and Poland. 
TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY PLACE OF BIRTH OF PARENTS AND 
GRANDPARENTS OF THE 1957 AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY 
(BASED ON DATA FROM 133 QUESTIONNAIRES) 














Country | Paternal Paternal | Maternal Maternal 

of Father Grand- Grand- | Mother Grand- Grand- 

Birth | Father Mother | Father Mother 

per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
U.S. 44 12 17 | 60 18 23 
Ireland 26 46 41 20 44 40 
Germany 12 23 21 | 8 22 20 
Poland 5 | 5 5 5 5 5 
Italy . | 8 3 1 2 1 
France ~ 1 1 Be | | 
Others 10 10 10 5 7 "i 
No Data 1 1 2 1 1 3 
Total 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 




















For the members of the hierarchy themselves Table II records 
the regional distribution by place of birth within the United 
States. Noteworthy here is the fact that almost 70 per cent 
were born in the Northeastern and North Central regions of the 
country. Other regions — notably the West North Central, South 
Atlantic, East South Central and Pacific regions — have in the 
past thirty years increased their contributions to the ranks of 
Archbishops and Bishops. It would appear that the growth of 
the Church in the United States and the redistribution of the 
Catholic population is gradually shifting the regional sources of 
Catholic leadership recruitment. Some confirmation of this ap- 
pears in the decline in the productivity ratio in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States and its increase in almost all other 
regions. 

Turning now to the social class origins of the American Cath- 
dlic hierarchy the research findings are interesting, if incon- 
clusive. Perspective is provided by noting that the generally 
lower class status of the Catholic immigrant population through- 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY PLACE OF BIRTH OF THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY, 1897, 1927, 1957, AND PRODUC- 
TIVITY RATIO BY REGION FOR 1957 HIERARCHY PER CATHOLIC POPU- 
LATION BY REGION IN 1900 (DATA BASED ON TOTAL HIERARCHY 
FOR EACH YEAR) 





























U. S$. | Selected Years | Catholic | Productivity 

Region | Population | Ratio 

of Birth 1897 1927. | 1957 Distribution, 1900|(Col. 3 — Col. 4) 
United States percent | percent | percent | per cent | 
New England 7 13 16 0.56 
Middle Atlantic 13 22 27 | 32 0.84 
East No. Central] 3 18 23 | 23 1.00 
West No. Central ~ 13 12 | 10 1.20 
South Atlantic 9 sa | 4 2.00 
East So. Central 2 5 4 | 2 2.00 
West So. Central - 1 6 | 6 1.00 
Mountain - ~ 2 3 0.67 
Pacific ~ 1 5 4 | 1.25 
Outside U.S. 66 23 | 4 - | ae 
Total ' 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 





out the nineteenth century provided little opportunity for much 
higher education or occupational mobility. Indeed, Kane’s pilot sur- 
vey of Catholic social mobility concluded that “Catholics creep for- 
ward rather than stride forward in American society and the posi- 
tion of American Catholics in the mid-twentieth century is better, 
but not so much better than it was a century ago.”* Findings such 
as these, preliminary as they are, suggest that the social class 
origins of the Catholic hierarchy born about the turn of the cen- 
tury would identify them with the lower socio-economic classes. 
Such an identification has, in point of fact, been repeatedly made 
by members of the hierarchy themselves and by other Catholic 
spokesmen, although with qualifications which others have too 
often ignored.* To this interpretation Will Herberg enters a dis- 
sent in the following words: “The old Catholic boast that its hier- 
archy and priesthood come very largely from poor working-class 
families is no longer as true as it once was.” '° Actually, the dif- 

8 John J. Kane, “The Social Structure of American Catholics,” THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XVI (March 1955), 30. 

®Cf. Bishop John W. Wright, “Introduction,” The Catholic Church, 
U.S.A., edited by Louis J. Putz (Chicago: Fides Publishers, 1956), p. xvi. 

10 Will Herberg, Protestant-Catholic-Jew (New York: Doubleday, 
1955), pp. 173-174. 
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ferences in these two sets of views are less significant than they 
appear. In both positions the majority of the hierarchy are iden- 
tified with the “working class.”’ Issue is taken only with the 
degree and continuity of this “common man” background. Un- 
fortunately, neither side provides supporting evidence for their 
respective emphases in interpretation. 

Against this background the data provided by 119 American 
Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops on the educational attain- 
ments and occupational statuses of their fathers are interesting 
and revealing. As Table III indicates, 65 per cent of the respond- 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION LEVELS OF THE FATHERS 
0F THE 1957 AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY AND COMPARISONS 
WITH U.S. MALES, 55 YEARS AND OVER IN 1940, AND WITH THE 
FATHERS OF 1952 U. S. BUSINESS LEADERS* 











U.S. Males, Fathers of Fathers of 1952 
Education 55 years and over Catholic Hier- U.S. Business 
(1940) archy, 1957 Leaders 
per cent per cent per cent 
Less than High School 78 65 38 
Some High School 8 16 16 
High School Graduate 7 8 18 
Some College 3 6 10 
College Graduate 4 5 18 
Total 100 100 100 














* Sources: For 1957 Catholic hierarchy, 119 questionnaire respondents; 
for U.S. adult males, etc., and U.S. Business leaders (1952), Warner and 
Abegglen, op cit., p. 100. 


ents’ fathers had less than a high school education, 24 per cent 
had either some high school or a complete high school education, 
6 per cent had some college, and 5 per cent held college or pro- 
fessional degrees.’' As an independent index of soeial class, 


11 Archbishop Richard J. Cushing’s much publicized statement to this 
point is here seen to be substantially correct. Two points, however, must 
be noted: (1) Archbishop Cushing’s statement was first made prior to 
1947 and numerous appointments to the hierarchy have since been made; 
(2) the original statement, as loosely paraphrased by friend and foe, has 
taken on the dimensions of a sweeping conclusion. From the literal con- 
text of the address it would appear that no such seemingly scientific in- 
terpretation was intended. He simply said that “there is not known to me 
one Bishop, Archbishop, or Cardinal whose father or mother was a college 
graduate” (italics mine), Ellis, op. cit., p. 35. 
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however, these educational findings are of only limited value. 
Compared to the educational attainments of the fathers of Amer. 
ica’s 1952 business leaders, the relatively lower class position of 
the majority of the families of the Catholic hierarchy is sug- 
gested. Compared, on the other hand, to the national educational 
picture, the fathers of the hierarchy enjoyed more educational 
advantages at every level. The interpretation of such data in 
terms of social class can only be meaningful when the historical 
status of education at that time is kept in the foreground. In 
this perspective the above data seem to provide some confirma- 
tion for Herberg’s emphasis on the socially mobile family origins 
of the present members of the Catholic hierarchy. 

A different order of evidence for this conclusion is provided 
in Table IV where the occupational distribution of the fathers 
of the 1957 hierarchy is tabulated. Based on returns from 133 
members of the hierarchy who personally categorized their fa- 
thers’ principal occupations, this table identifies their occupa- 
tional backgrounds as somewhat higher than is popularly 
thought. Most surprising, perhaps, is the evidence that 27 per 
cent of the fathers of the present Archbishops and Bishops were 
owners of their own businesses. The majority of these entre- 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS OF THE 
FATHERS OF THE 1957 CATHOLIC HIERARCHY COMPARED WITH 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION FOR U.S. ADULT MALES, 1920* 














Fathers of | U.S. Adult 
Occupation 1957 Catholic Males 
Hierarchy 1920 
per cent | per cent 
Unskilled or semi-skilled 17 31 
Skilled labor 11 | 16 
Owner (small business) 27 5 
Clerk or salesman 8 | 10 
Foreman 7 2 
Executive (minor and major) 11 (minor) | 4 
Profession 5 4 
Farmer (owner/tenant) 9 mA | 
Other 5 1 
Total | 100 100 





* Sources: For Catholic hierarchy, 133 questionnaire respondents; for 
U.S. adult males, 1920, cf. Warner and Abegglen, op. cit., p. 40. 
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preneurial activities, it may be assumed, were relatively small 
enterprises, but their disproportionate number relative to the other 
fathers of the hierarchy and to the 1920 national profile of occu- 
pations is interesting and unexpected. It should also be noted 
that the proportion of episcopal respondents classifying their 
fathers’ occupations as minor executives (11 per cent), foreman 
(7 per cent), and professions (5 per cent) is in each instance 
higher than the national average. The interpretation of such 
limited data in class terms is, admittedly, a risky business. De- 
tails on the exact nature of the jobs performed, income, author- 
ity, etc., would possibly scale down the overall occupational 
status of the fathers of the hierarchy and warrant their con- 
tinued identification with a broadly conceived “working class” 
or lower middle class group. In its present form the findings 
are most significant in suggesting that the members of the hier- 
archy tend to be drawn from the more upwardly mobile Catholic 
families in the United States. Further study of this hypothesis 
is, of course, needed. 

Less unexpected are the findings pertaining to the size of 
the families, the incidence of family vocations, and the early edu- 
cation of the members of the 1957 hierarchy. In the interests of 
brevity it will be enough to report that the modal number of chil- 
dren born to the parents of the hierarchy was six although 11 
per cent or fourteen of the Bishops grew up with eleven or more 
brothers and sisters. There is some evidence, too, that Arch- 
bishops and Bishops are drawn from families in which vocations 
to religious life tend to cluster. Thus, 15 per cent of the respond- 
ents have a total of 24 brothers in religious life while 20 per 
cent report 39 sisters with religious vocations. Among the chil- 
dren of their married brothers and sisters vocations are also 


TABLE V 
TYPE OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL EDUCATION OF THE 
1957 AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY (151), BY NUMBER 





























ELEMENTARY | SECONDARY 
Rank Total | Cath- | Pub- Un- Cath- | Pub- Un- 
olic lic Both |known|| olic lic Both | known 
| 
Archbishops 21 |, 18 2 oe - 15 4 1 1 
Bishops 130 79 26 | 19 6 | 103 14 1 2 
| 
Total 151| 92 | 33 | 20| 6 | 1s] 1s | 12] 3 
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relatively frequent since 25 per cent of the hierachy have a total 
of 48 nephews with vocations and 18 per cent report 26 nieces 
in religious communities. Finally, as Table V indicates, most of 
the American Archbishops and Bishops received their elementary 
and secondary school education in parochial schools. At least 
a part of the difference between the percentage educated exclu- 
sively in Catholic elementary schools (60.9 per cent) and exclu- 
sively in Catholic secondary schools (78.1 per cent) may be re- 
ferred to the early recognition of a vocation and attendance at 
a minor seminary. 


THE CAREER PATTERNS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY 


In a literal and formal sense what we may call the “career” 
of a priest begins with his ordination. Realistically, however, it 
begins during the years of his seminary training, perhaps espe- 
cially in the major seminary. To indicate this as the starting 
point of the caeers of the members of the hierarchy is’ only to 
recognize that the Church, like all other large organizations, is 
alert to the importance of the early identification and special 
preparation of those who may show particular promise as future 
leaders. In the case of the members of the American Catholic 
hierarchy there is abundant evidence of selection during the 
seminary period and special preparation for possible leadership 
postions. 

At an earlier period in the history of the Catholic Church in 
the United States more than half of the members of the hier- 
archy received their major seminary training outside the United 
States. Many of these, of course, were foreign-born and were 
prepared for the priesthood in the seminaries of their native 
lands. Others, however, native-born residents of the United 


TABLE VI 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY IN 
1897, 1927, AND 1957, BY PLACE OF MAJOR SEMINARY EDUCATION 



























| us. U.S. 
YEAR | US. | and/or and Other Unknown Total 
| Rome Other 
| per cent | per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1957 | 61 32 3 4 ~ 100 
1927 | 41 | 30 5 24 . 100 
1897 | 44 | 24 5 26 1 100 
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States, were selected during the early years of their seminary 
training and were sent to Rome, Louvain, or Wiirzburg to com- 
plete their seminary education. As Table VI indicates, this com- 
bination of the foreign-born-foreign-educated and native-born- 
foreign-educated seminarians contributed almost 60 per cent of 
the American hierarchy in 1897 and 1927. With the sharp decline 
in the number of the foreign-born members of the hierarchy 
reached by 1957, the proportionate distribution of the composi- 
tion of the hierarchy by place of major seminary education was 
reversed. Thus, 61 per cent of the present Archbishops and 
Bishops completed all their seminary training in the United 
States. This increase in the proportion of the hierarchy trained 
in the United States was almost wholly at the expense of the 
earlier foreign-born-foreign-educated members of the hierarchy. 
Evidence of the processes of early selection is clearly indicated in 
the ever-increasing percentage of the hierarchy who have com- 
pleted their seminary education at the administrative center of 
the structure of the Church in Rome. At present 32 per cent of 
the hierarchy are, in the language of clerics, known as Romans. 

Even more convincing evidence of this pattern of early selec- 
tion and preparation for leadership careers is presented in Table 
VII. In the absence of controls the full significance of post-semi- 


TABLE VII 
HIGHER ACADEMIC (NON-HONORARY) DEGREES OF THE AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC HIERARCHY, 1957 

















Number 
of 
Total Higher Secular Ecclesiastical Total 
Rank Respond-| Degree of 

ents |Holders} M.A. | Ph.D. | S.T.L. | J.C.D. | S.T.D. | Other | Degrees 
Archbishops} 16 16 8 4 - 1 6 2 21 
Bishops 117 86 33 21 7 26 22 11 120 
Total 133 102 41 25 7 27 28 13 141 





























nary education as a factor in episcopal selection cannot be 
grasped. Presumptive evidence would suggest its importance 
and this, at least, is confirmed by the fact that 77 per cent (102) 
of the 183 hierarchy respondents reported one or more non- 
honorary higher degrees. These degrees, 141 in total number, 
are almost equally divided acording to their classification as 
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secular or ecclesiastical. Higher degrees predominate in the lat- 
ter category, e.g., J.C.D. (27) and 8.T.D. (28), and even the 
majority of the secular doctoral degrees were awarded in the 
fields of philosophy and Church history. As Ellis has observed, 
“... these are not per se fields of vocational training, but there 
has been a strong tendency to make them that.” '* It is here 
suggested that the careers for which such training is most rele- 
vant is that of ecclesiastical leadership. 

Embarked upon his ecclesiastical career with such a specialized 
educational background, the typical member of the hierarchy 
moves through a general pattern of assignments which serve as 
a kind of escalator to episcopal appointment. As Table VIII in- 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION FOR TIME INTERVAL IN YEARS BETWEEN 
ORDINATION AND CONSECRATION FOR THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HIERARCHY, 1897, 1927, 1957 




















Intervals Selected Years 

in 

Years 1957 1927 1897 

percent | percent | percent 

6-10 2 2 8 

11-15 10 26 22 

16—20 29 20 35 

21-25 33 25 13 

26-30 18 19 15 

31 and over 8 8 7 

Total 100 100 100 














dicates, the time interval between ordination and consecration 
as Bishop has increased during the past fifty years. While the 
range of years spent in pre-episcopal assignments extends from 
a minimum of 9 to a maximum of 50, the mean interval has 
lengthened. Thus, the typical member of the hierarchy in 1897 
spent approximately 19 years as priest and pastor before epis- 
copal consecration, whereas his successors in the hierarchy of 
1927 and 1957 waited 21 and 22 years, respectively, before 
achieving this leadership recognition. 

Just what variables make a difference in determining the 
rate of ecclesiastical mobility have not as yet been completely 


12 Ellis, op. cit., p. 35. 
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investigated. Tables IX and X indicate the cross-relationships 
which exist between the pre-episcopal time interval in years and 


TABLE IX 
CROSS-RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PLACE OF SEMINARY EDUCATION AND 
TIME-INTERVAL IN YEARS BETWEEN ORDINATION AND CONSECRA- 
TION FOR THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY, 1957 





Interval U.S. U.S. 
in United and/or and Other 
Years States Rome Other 





percent | percent | percent | percent 

















6-10 3 - ~ - 
11-15 ef 16 = ~ 
16-20 25 42 20 12 
21-25 33 32 60 13 
26 and over 32 10 20 75 
Total 100 100 100 100 





two possible variables, viz., place of seminary training and social 
class origins measured by the occupation of the father. Concern- 
ing the former, the findings indicate that the “Romans,” so- 
called, have been promoted to the hierarchy more rapidly than 
those educated in American seminaries. Thus 58 per cent of 
the present “Romans” among the hierarchy achieved episcopal 
status within 20 years of their ordination, whereas 38 per cent of 
the American seminary products among the hierarchy were pro- 
moted this rapidily. This differential rate of mobility is also 
indicated by the finding that while 32 per cent of the latter were 
promoted only after 26 or more years of priestly service, only 
10 per cent of the Roman-educated Archbishops and Bishops are 
in this time-interval category. 

The data of Table X, on the other hand, do not reveal any 
significant cross-relationship between the time-intervals and the 
occupations of the fathers of the hierarchy. Those who were 
the sons of foremen had the lowest average time-interval (20.2 
years), followed by the sons of owners (20.4), professional peo- 
ple (20.4), and unskilled workers (20.9). The longest time-inter- 
vals were found for the sons of minor executives (25.1) and 
farmers (23.3). 

During these pre-episcopal years, the members of the Ameri- 
can Catholic hierarchy in 1957 were generally assigned to priest- 
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TABLE X 
CROSS-RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OCCUPATION OF FATHERS AND TIME- 
INTERVAL IN YEARS BETWEEN ORDINATION AND CONSECRATION FOR 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY, 1957 





Interval Minor 
in Un- Skilled | Farmer | Clerk |Foreman| Execu- | Owner | Profes- | Other 
Years | skilled tive sional 





per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
6-10 - - - - - - 6 ~ - 
11-15 9 8 - ~ 10 6 20 _ - 
16-20 45 38 43 10 40 20 17 57 33 
21-25 23 31 21 70 40 27 34 43 34 
26&over| 23 23 36 20 10 47 23 - 33 
































Total | 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 





ly duties which seem to have had the function of testing and pre- 
paring them for ecclesiastical promotion. To describe these 
duties in the either-or language of occupational categories is to 
oversimplify the complex variety of experiences to which the 
members of the hierarchy were exposed. Almost all, for example, 
have had some pastoral duties, whatever their primary assign- 
ment, since most members of the hierarchy are recruited from 
the diocesan clergy who have this as their major function. The 
statistical measure, however gross in its application to such mul- 
ti-functional careers, confirms this prominence of pastoral activ- 
ity. Thus, of the over 3,600 years representing the total pre- 
episcopal service of the present members of the hierarchy, an 
average of 8.3 years for each was spent in primary assignments 
which can be classified as pastoral. For many of the members 
of the hierarchy these were years early in their priesthood, since 
teaching and administrative assignments are also prominent in 
their career histories. A further breakdown of the data indicates 
that an average of 8.1 years for each was spent in primary as- 
signments which were administrative while averages of 3.6 and 
1.2 years, respectively, were dedicated to teaching and other 
assignments, such as post-ordination study, military service, etc. 
The cumulative prominence of administrative and teaching as- 
signments (11.7 years) testifies to the importance of such career 
backgrounds in the selection of the hierarchy. Further confirma- 
tion of this is provided by a study of the proportion of the in- 
dividual careers of the members of the hierarchy spent in each 
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of the above types of primary assignments. This reveals that 
17 per cent spent the greatest portion of their priestly careers in 
teaching assignments while 39 per cent and 44 per cent of the 
hierarchy spent the greatest portions of their time in pastoral 
and administrative assignments, respectively. 

Within the category of adminstrative assignments a wide 
variety of activities dot the career histories of the present Arch- 
bishops and Bishops. In simple order of frequency, however, the 
most likely stepping stone to episcopal promotion is the office 
of diocesan chancellor. In some instances this office is held 
coterminously with, or after a period of time spent as, the sec- 
retary to the diocesan Ordinary. Other positions frequently noted 
include the rectorship of a seminary, director of Catholic Char- 
ities, and diocesan superintendent of schools. In the order of 
natural qualities and experiences, therefore, those priests seem 
most likely to become members of the hierarchy who are identi- 
fied early in their seminary training, achieve higher ecclesiastical 
degrees, and manifest executive abilities in a variety of adminis- 
trative assignments. 

Finally, it is pertinent to note that the selection of Church 
leaders has not been hemmed in or constrained by any formal 
requirements of residence or prior service. Table XI indicates 


TABLE XI 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY GEOGRAPHIC MOBILITY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY, 1897, 1927, 1957, MEASURED IN RE- 
LATIONSHIP OF PLACE OF BIRTH TO PLACE OF ECCLESIASTICAL 














ASSIGNMENT 
Selected Years 
Movement 
1897 1927 1957 
per cent per cent per cent 

Intrastate 9 32 49 
Interstate-Intraregion 7 9 13 
Interregion 19 36 34 
Foreign to U.S. 65 23 4 
Total 100 100 100 











that the geographic mobility of the hierarchy, measured in the 
relationship of place of birth and present assignment, is a com- 
monplace. Only in the instance of the present members of the 
hierarchy has the selection of Bishops from among native-born 
priests statistically exceeded the appointment of priests born 
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outside state boundaries. Even now 51 per cent of the hierarchy 
were born in regions other than their present dioceses and 34 
per cent of these have moved across regional boundaries. 

To summarize these features of the social profile of the Amer- 
ican Catholic hierarchy will, of course, skew the collective por- 
trait to the point that it may not “fit” any single individual. More. 
over, as previously noted, the portrait is inevitably done violence 
by the exclusion of the supra-scientific values of the spiritual 
order which undergird and inform the vocation of the hierarchy. 
These notes of incompleteness recorded, the following profile 
appears: 

The American Catholic Bishop is a native-born American 
who in 7 of 10 cases will call one of the Northeastern or North 
Central States is home territory. It is an even bet that his par- 
ents, too, were native-born but the odds are heavy that most of 
his paternal and maternal grandparents were born in Ireland or 
Germany. Typically, his was a large family in which religious 
values were cherished and practiced. His parents had relatively 
little formal education but his father was capable, industrious, 
and ambitious enough to provide his children not only with an 
adequate standard of living but with a model of the qualities 
essential for social mobility. The future Bishop’s early education 
was most likely entrusted to the parochial schools, especially at 
the high school level, and after graduation he either entered a 
Catholic college or a minor seminary. 

His career training for the priesthood and for his later hier- 
archical appointment began in the major seminary. Here his 
potential for higher administrative positions was soon recog- 
nized. Whether he completed his major seminary training in 
the United States or was sent to the North American College in 
Rome, he continued, after Ordination, to advanced studies in 
such ecclesiastical disciplines as Canon Law or Sacred Theology. 
During the twenty years thereafter, he served as a parish priest 
briefly, perhaps taught in the diocesan major seminary or, most 
likely, served as secretary to a Bishop, vice-chancellor, or chan- 
cellor of a diocese. Whatever the assignment, his ability and po 
tential were recognized by Papal promotions to the honorific 
ranks of Domestic Prelate and Papal Chamberlain. Finally, at 
the age of about 47, he was called to the circle of the élite and, 
as a consecrated successor of the Apostles, he was raised to 
the eminence of religious leadership as a member of the Ameri- 
can Catholic hierarchy. JOHN D. DONOVAN 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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The Use of Parish Records in Social 
Research 


Paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Socic'ogical Society, Trinity College, Washington, D. C., December 
28-30, 1957. 


Parish records constitute a fruitful, although, oddly enough, 
a relatively unexplored source of data for the social scientist. 
Every Catholic parish must maintain certain official records on 
parish life. The general law of the Church imposes on each pas- 
tor the obligation of recording all baptisms, confirmations, mar- 
riages, and deaths in his parish, in addition to maintaining up- 
to-date census information on his parishioners.' This responsi- 
bility is usually reinforced and further specified by the legisla- 
tion of Provincial Councils and Diocesan Synods, and by special 
decrees of bishops for their respective dioceses. The gravity of 
ecclesiastical prescriptions in this matter is underlined by the 
canonical penalties that can be imposed for failure to keep proper 
records, or for falsification, mutilation, or destruction of them.” 
Although not required to do so by canon law, every parish usually 
keeps additional records such as financial accounts, First Com- 
munion and cemetery registers.® 

Catholic sociologists today are reasonably familiar with the 
possibilities of parish and census and survey material for re- 
search purposes, due largely to the work of such pioneers as 
Kelly, Coogan, Schnepp, and Fichter.‘ These will not be discussed 
here, except to point to one technical possibility not usually 

1Canon 470, nos. 1-3. 

2 Canons 2383 and 2406, nos. 1, 2. 

3 The usefulness of parish financial records in sociological research 
is demonstrated by C. J. Nuesse in his “The Relation of Financial Assess- 
ment to Status in a Rural Parish,” THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL 
REVIEW, IX (1948), 26-38, and the same author’s “Membership Trends in a 
Rural Catholic Parish,” Rural Sociology, XXII (June 1957), 123-130. 

4George A. Kelly, Catholics and the Practice of the Faith (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1946). Thomas F. 
Coogan, Catholic Fertility in Florida (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1946). Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., Leakage from 
a Catholic Parish (Kirkwood, Mo.: Maryhurst Press, 1942). Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J., Dynamics of a City Church (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951); and the same author’s, Social Relations in the Urban Parish 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954). Cfr. also, Maria Christina 
Salazar, A Socio-Religious Survey of the Parish of Cristo Rey in Manizales, 


oa” (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
57). 
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emphasized, viz., an up-to-date parish census provides the social 
investigator with a made-to-order universe for sampling pur- 
poses. Whatever the defects of the usual parish census informa- 
tion, these records can be invaluable in that they provide names 
and addresses for Catholic household units.’ The procedure 
proposed is only applicable, of course, in parishes with reason- 
ably stable populations. 

This paper proposes to focus instead on the possible useful- 
ness to the sociologist of the baptismal and marriage registers 
which are found in every Catholic parish. The analysis which 
follows is based on the writer’s personal experience in working 
with these types of records in nineteen separate parishes in the 
eastern part of the United States.° The area covered embraces 
two counties and one segment of a nearby large urban area. 
Every entry in the baptismal and marriage books of all the 
parishes was examined from the foundation of the parish down 
to 1956. The oldest parish included in the study was established 
in 1793. Confirmation and First Communion records were found 
to be of little value as sources of social data, since they listed 
only the names of those who received the sacraments, without 
further identifying information. Interment records can be help- 
ful for mortality rate analysis. However, in the investigation 
area reported on here, deaths were recorded only sporadically, 
especially throughout the last century and the earliest decades 
of the present century; also, data on age at death and cause of 
death were found to be very rough approximations. 

It should also be noted here that the observations which 
follow are based on experience with the parish records of a 
relatively stable population in a predominantly rural area, al- 
though, as indicated earlier, a few city parishes were included 
in the study. The mobility of a population need not be in itself 
an insurmountable obstacle to the kind of cross-parish research 
program to be discussed later. Many of the families in the study 


5 The student will find many helpful suggestions for the use of records 
material in Robert Angell, “A Critical Review of the Development of the 
Personal Document Method in Sociology 1920-1940,” The Use of Personal 
Documents in History, Anthropology, and Sociology, ed. by Louis Gott- 
schalk, Clyde Kluckholn, and Robert Angell (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1947). 

6 This study will be referred to hereafter as the “Brandywine Project.” 
The investigation is supported by a research grant — M-1164 (C) from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, United States Public Health 
Service. 
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were tenant farmers and farm workers and therefore quite mo- 
bile, but their usual movement was within the same county, or 
to nearby counties. When, however, high mobility is combined 
with large parish populations, the difficulties of tracing families 
through parish records are increased enormously. In spite of 
this, the Catholic population in urban centers, including large 
dioceses, could be studied through parish records provided that 
sufficient time and money were available to the investigator. 
The records of even a single parish have unlimited possibilities 
for the research-minded sociologist. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR SOCIAL ANALYSIS 


It will be helpful at this point to describe briefly the kind of 
information contained in parish baptismal and marriage record 
books. For each baptism the priest records the full name of the 
baptized person, the date and place of birth, as well as the date 
of his baptism; his father’s full name and the maiden name of 
his mother, plus the names of those who served as sponsors at 
the ceremony. In entries involving illegitimate births, the bap- 
tizing priest ordinarily notes the mother’s name; only under 
exceptional circumstances is he permitted to list the name of 
the child’s father.’ Nevertheless, older baptismal registers fre- 
quently list both parents of illegitimate children. Other vital 
information of religious significance — such as date and place 
of marriage, of ordination to the subdiaconate or solemn re- 
ligious profession — must also be noted, according to Church 
law, after each entry in the baptismal register.* Until very 
recent decades, the race of the person baptized was also indicated 
for each entry, although no provision is made for this either in 
ecclesiastical prescriptions or in the standard forms of baptismal 
books. 

_ Parish marriage records provide for comparable information 
on all entries. Besides listing the full names of the marriage 
partners, the priest must also record the names of both sets of 
parents, the mother in each case being identified by her maiden 
name. The date and place of baptism is also noted for each of 
the spouses, as well as the date of the wedding ceremony, and, as 
in the baptismal record, the sponsors’ names are also listed. The 
racial identification of the marriage partners is generally noted 
only in the older records. 


7 Canon 777. 8 Canon 470. 
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Unfortunately for the research student, entries in both the 
baptismal and marriage books are listed in chronological se- 
quence, not according to families. Baptismal entries for the chil- 
dren of a particular set of parents do not appear together in 
the register but are spread throughout it. Name indexes, now 
commonly attached to each baptismal and marriage book, are 
useful in locating the scattered members of each family, yet 
considerable detailed labor is still required of the investigator 
in reconstructing family genealogies. 

Fertility rates: When these two valuable source books (bap- 
tismal and marriage registers) are combined, the research stu- 
dent has at his disposal a valuable body of social data. It is pos- 
sible, for example, to study the fertility rates of a definable 
Catholic population for any given period. Not only can age- 
specific birth rates be determined, since the mother’s age at 
each specific birth can be known by consulting her baptismal 
record, but this can be done on an inter-generational basis since 
the necessary data for this are available in the basic church 
records.’ Ideally at least, these will be quite complete since they 
include illegitimate births prior to marriage, although parish 
records only rarely provide information on premature and still- 
births. Private baptisms in pericule mortis are usually reported 
to the pastor and duly recorded, even when the solemn cere- 
monies cannot be supplied later. Fertility information definitely 
could be obtained more easily for the contemporary generation 
by interviewing living persons, yet the data obtained in this 
way would not be as reliable, even for recent generations, as 
those available from parish records. It is unlikely, for example, 
that a woman will readily report illegitimate births to the in- 
vestigator who appears at her door. Furthermore, parish records 
are obviously a vastly superior source of information for all 
generations beyond that of grandparents. 

Social class and mobility: Baptismal and marriage records 
also contain some useful material pertinent to the social strati- 
fication of a particular community. Entries in older registers 
are usually, as mentioned previously, identified as Negro or 
white. In addition, in the pre-Civil War period a specific distinc- 


®In the Brandywine Project referred to previously, fertility analysis 
will be possible for as many as six generations in some parishes. Further- 
more, it will be possible to determine fertility rates not only for each 
generation in general, but the rates for the present generation as compared 
with that of their own parents, grandparents, great-grandparents, etc. 
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tion is made in the records between free Negroes and Negro 
slaves. Since the latter, Negro slaves, had no surnames, being 
identified only by their given Christian names, there is little 
danger of confusing entries for free Negroes and slaves in parish 
records. The social effects of this historic distinction are prob- 
ably of greater significance in the Negro community than is 
generally realized. Distinguishing class levels in the white popu- 
lation from baptismal and marriage records alone is less satis- 
factory, although such records contain a few important indices 
for class analysis. The wealthier families of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries are readily distinguished from the bap- 
tismal and marriage records of their slaves. The latter are iden- 
tified in every case as the property of a specific master. The 
social pre-eminence of white families in slave-holding areas is 
even today determined to some extent by the presence or absence 
of corresponding Negro family names. Furthermore, the more 
distinguishing members of the community can readily be singled 
out from parish records by the priest-recorder’s use of such titles 
as “Honorable,” or by the appendage “Esquire” after names, 
Such titles indicate a strong survival of English traditions in 
the area studied. Military and professional titles, such as “Major” 
and “Doctor,” are also used consistently in baptismal and mar- 
riage records. The names of sponsors for both baptisms and 
marriages present interesting possibilities for a study of social 
class. The social significance of the institution of sponsorship 
probably varies among racial and ethnic groups, but it would 
seem that in general this phenomenon is closely related to class 
as well as to family. 

The residential mobility of a population can also be studied 
from parish records. Entries in baptismal registers note not 
only the place of baptism but also the home address of each 
child. By comparing the latter information for every member 
of the family, an accurate index to a family’s mobility over a 
number of generations can be obtained. Vertical mobility can- 
not be directly determined from baptismal or marriage records, 
since they do not provide occupation or income information. 
If they are used, however, in conjunction with the financial 
statements of parishes, such as those on pew rents, monthly or 
special collections, or specific assessments, much valuable infor- 
mation can be obtained on the upward or downward mobility 
of families, as well as on the class structure of a community.” 


10 See Nuesse, loc. cit. 
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Mate selection: For a study of mate selection patterns in a 
Catholic group there is probably no better general source of 
basic material than parish records on baptisms and marriages." 
They provide the investigator with a great deal of pertinent 
material such as the following: age of both parties at time of 
marriage, residential propinquity before marriage as well as 
their places of origin, their religion(s), their relationship by 
blood or marriage, if any. There is no direct evidence on the 
national origins of the contracting parties unless they are 
foreign-born. Their socio-economic status can best be deter- 
mined, as indicated earlier, by correlating baptismal and mar- 
riage information with data contained in parish financial records. 
Once again it is important to note that from parish records 
alone an analysis of mate selection is possible not only for a given 
population in general but also for as many generations as a 
parish has been in existence.’? The most fruitful type of trend 
analysis on this subject, as for other areas previously discussed, 
can only be attempted, however, after much painstaking work 
on genealogical charts has been completed. 

Human genetics: Finally, the possibility of tracing from 
parish records the genealogies of large groups, such as racial 
or ethnic populations or other homogeneous grouping which 
are wholly or predominantly Catholic, should also be stressed. 
The investigator need only know the surnames associated with 
the group, or some other indentifiable characteristic which will 
normally be noted in parish registers. On the basis of pertinent 
data drawn from these records, he can develop detailed geneologi- 
cal charts, and from the charts he can study various social char- 
acteristics of the group over a number of generations. The 
genealogical approach to population analysis is of the greatest 
importance in the field of the sociology of medicine, and par- 


11 Standard marriage texts usually summarize the more important 
studies on selective mating. See, for example, Willard Waller, The Family, 
rev. by Reuben Hill (New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1951), pp. 194- 
215; Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis, The Marriage Handbook (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948), pp. 78-88. 

12 The results of the Brandywine study seem to indicate, for example, 
that in-breeding patterns in an endogamous group vary considerably from 
one family line to another. Family A members may be much more likely 
to marry back into the group and, further, to marry a close relative than 
the members of family B, etc. This kind of analysis can only be worked 
out from parish records. State and county records in the area studied 
do not list the parents of the bride and groom. It is therefore impossible 
to trace genealogies from these public records. 
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ticularly in the study of human genetics. In order to investigate 
the process of transmission of genetic traits and defects in 
human populations, the geneticist must have access to the ge- 
nealogy of every family in the group under study. Strangely 
enough, the Catholic sociologist can best supply this kind of 
information to the geneticist, since the sociologist has access 
to the most complete supply of data existing for genalogies — 
parish records. 

The following charts, based on original data from the Brandy- 
wine project, illustrate in graphic form the possibilities of 
parish records material for social analysis. Figure 1 presents a 
simplified genealogy for a single family over several generations. 
The marriages and offspring of some children in each genera- 
tion have been omitted from the graph in order to conserve 
space. Even in this modified form, however, this chart illus- 
trates satisfactorily the usefulness of parish records for detailed 
fertility analysis on an intergenerational basis. Figure 2, which 
is also derived wholly from parish records, is designed to illus- 
trate a specific aspect of the selective mating pattern for two of 
the families studied. Only those siblings are shown on the chart 
who are necessary to trace relationship by blood or marriage. 
The endogamous character of the group studied is graphically 
indicated by the data in this figure: there is one first-cousin 
marriage, three second-cousin marriages, and two additional 
marriages involving relationship by affinity. A demonstration 
of the exact relationship by consanguinity or affinity of every 
married couple shown in this figure would require the inclu- 
sion on the chart of approximately twelve additional family lines. 


LIMITATIONS 


The positive potential of parish records data has been strong- 
ly emphasized up to this point. It is now necessary to indicate 
the more important obstacles and limitations inherent in this 
kind of research. 

The first serious difficulty arises from the confidential nature 
of church records. While these are ecclesiastical public records, 
they are available only to properly qualified persons in authority. 
Parish registers often contain information on particular persons 
which might be defamatory if publicly known, such as notations 
on illegitimate births or invalid marriages. Church authorities 
are not free to endanger individual or family reputations by 
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must be obtained from the individuals involved as well as from 


fore, permission to examine parish records on living persons 
the competent ecclesiastical authority. 


permitting arbitrary access to these records. 
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A second limitation, and frequently a serious one, results 
from certain inadequacies in parish records due to unavoidable 
accidents or the human shortcomings of the original recorder. 
Each year valuable parish registers, covering decades and perhaps 
centuries of parish life, are destroyed by fire and floods. These 
can never be replaced or substituted for in any satisfactory way. 
The sociologist who attempts to collate data from the records 
of different parishes will almost invariably be confronted with 
the problem of missing records due to accidents of this kind. 
State and county records may be somewhat helpful for the period 
in question, but they are too inadequate to serve as satisfactory 
substitutes. Because of this kind of eventuality, certain lacunae 
must be expected in materials gathered from parish records, 
with consequent limitations in research findings. 


Older records particularly present additional difficulties. 
Entries may be undecipherable because they are written in pencil 
or because the ink has faded. Occasionally the handwriting of 
the transcriber is so illegible that all his entries must be dis- 
carded. This difficulty is especially acute for older records which 
were written in Latin. Today a standarized form is used for 
baptismal and marriage records, but this is a relatively recent 
innovation. Earlier registers were often ordinary notebooks 
with longhand entries, which were almost always written in 
Latin. Christian or given names were generally Latinized, and 
since the translation was often only an approximation of the 
English name, the investigator is confronted with numerous dif- 
ficulties in tracing a family over several generations. 

Finally, there is the problem of the incompleteness of exist- 
ing and otherwise usable data. It can be concluded with con- 
siderable certainty that not every baptism performed or mar- 
riage witnessed, is duly recorded in every parish. Because of 
the lack of time, forgetfulness or carelessness, numerous entries 
have been omitted from parish registers. This is again particu- 
larly true for earlier generations when priests were not as record- 
conscious as they are today, in addition to the fact that for 
weeks or even months they might have been far removed from 
their record books while serving their distant out-missions. 

Then there are the simply incomplete entries in parish 
registers. Sometimes, though not commonly, only the name of 
the baptized person or the names of the partners in marriage 
are recorded, without further indication of parents or sponsors. 
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More frequently, the father’s name is the only additional clue 
given, or when the mother’s name is listed there is no lead to 
her maiden name. This makes for serious difficulty in the iden- 
tification of entries, especially when the family names are com- 
mon ones in the locality being studied. A final minor difficulty 
arises from incorrect Christian names in parish records. One 
priest may register a man under his full Christian name as the 
parent of a child who was baptized or married; another may 
enter, instead, the same man’s nickname, or some popular cor- 
ruption of his given name. In such cases the investigator may 
have to use inspired ingenuity in determining if one or two per- 
sons are involved. 


CONCLUSION 


The difficulties and problems to be expected in the use of 
parish records as a source of material should not be exaggerated, 
nor should it be concluded that the obstacles are insurmountable. 
The experienced researcher will agree that similar limitations are 
typical of all written records of some antiquity. The positive 
potential of parish records as sources for the student of society 
far outweighs the shortcomings to be encountered. The specialist 
in community, parish, medical, and family sociology, as well as 
the demographer and the student of vital statistics for the Cath- 
olic population, will find valuable and rewarding primary source 
material hidden away in the often dusty and sometimes tattered 
registers of every Catholic parish. 

THOMAS J. HARTE, C.Ss.R. 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 








Some Anthropological Implications of the 
Racial Admission Policy of the U. S. 
Sisterhoods 


Paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholie Sociological Society, Trinity College, Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 28-30, 1957. 

On the subject of racial integration in the sisterhoods of the 
United States there exists only the most meager literature, name- 
ly a single article-report by the writer and various brief com- 
pilations of the names of sisterhoods having favorable views on 
the subject.1. The article-report compared the findings of two 
surveys of the admission policies of the sisterhoods relative to 
race. The present paper deals wth some anthropological impli- 
cations of the findings of a third and quite recent survey as com- 
pared with the findings of the first two surveys.’ 

What is the value and import of these three surveys, one 
may ask, in a field hitherto untouched? It was felt that the social 
composition and role of the sisterhoods could best be studied 
and their vital importance be best seen in a consideration of 
the influence of racial attitudes on their own ideology, member- 
ship, and functions. It was further assumed that the admission 
policy would symbolize and concretize the attitude of each com- 
munity on racial matters. 

More light could be cast on the measurement of prejudice, 
the social relationships of the sisterhoods, the power-structure 


1 Integration in the Convent,” America, April 21, 1956, pp. 83-84. See 
also “Sisterhoods and the Negro,” by Raymond Bernard, S.J., Interracial 
Review, March 1955, pp. 42-45, which has an appendix of congregations 
known to have favorable policies on admission of Negro applicants: “Jim- 
Crow Vocations?” Social Order, 2 [old series] (June 1949) 241-4 and 
reprinted in Interracial Review (June 1949), pp. 90-93; “Interracial Voca- 
tion Opportunities,” Social Order, 2 [o.s.] (December 1949), reprinted also 
in Interracial Review (November 1949), p. 171; “More Vocation Oppor- 
tunities,” Social Order, 3 [o.s.] (October 1950), 368. 

2 The questionnaire used in these surveys consisted of fifteen question 
units on a single page. It covered additional categories besides those men- 
tioned in this report. A word on the categories of policy on admission 
may be of use here. The “favorable” column in the accompanying tables 
includes policies clearly and unequivocally stated as open without racial 
restriction. The “unfavorable” class includes only those that said they 
would not now admit qualified Negro girls. The “doubtful” group com- 
prises those in which the general sentiment seemed to be against admission. 
The “unsettled officially” group covers those respondents who said simply 
that no policy has been officially adopted. 
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within the communities, and the process of social change within 
such communities, if these successive studies could be related in 
their findings on the single aspect of racial integration. 

The statistical basis of these ruminations is some data col- 
lected in 1951, 1954, and 1957 through three questionnaire sur- 
veys of the policy of the United States sisterhoods on the admis- 
sion of qualified Negro girls. Specific information was sought on 
the membership size, location, origin and type of community, 
occupation, time and circumstance of formation of policy, num- 
ber of Negroes admitted and their present status. 

While consistently there has been a progressive increase in 
favorable attitudes toward admission of qualified Negro girls in 
all geographical (census) areas, ranging from 28 per cent in 
the first universe to 46.2 per cent in the latest survey and largest 
universe (632), the fact that this appreciable change in attitude 
and policy does not seem to justify the 31.9 per cent (‘no reply’’) 
who either refused to give information or the 21.5 per cent 
(“doubtful,” ‘‘no” and “‘unsettled’”’) who maintained non-favor- 
able attitudes and policies would indicate a certain massive re- 
sistance to change in a basic social attitude among a large and 
very important segment of modern American Catholic life. 

This resistance and the inconsistencies related to it, the vary- 
ing circumstances of the formation or lack of formation of 
policy, the presence or absence of prejudice and the consequences 
within and without the community, the tranquillity that accom- 
panies social change and various other items may well illustrate 
and substantiate certain anthropological implications in this 
matter. 

It is impossible, however, in a brief paper to do much more 
than delimit the field, single out various characteristics, and 
formulate a few implications which the data suggest. If this 
effort serves simply to open an important field to further study 
and investigation, it will have been worthwhile. 

If Redfield? is right in saying that “my science rests upon the 
kinds of experiences of a single anthropologist living with some 
remote people whose common life is for the most part bounded 
by the valley, hunting range, or island of their ancient habita- 
tion,” then here we are justified in carefully looking at the 
special universe of 632 groups of religious women in the United 


3 Robert Redfield, Peasant Society and Culture (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1956), p. 3. 
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States whose common life is restricted and whose operations are 
focused and limited. 


THE ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF THE GROUPS 


How are such groups composed? They are not blood-related 
groups or natural demographic growths. They are, rather, arti- 
ficial, freely entered or voluntary associations of female members, 
with a single training-house and a single occupation or several 
related occupations, speaking a common language, and generally 
coming from a common cultural area. Organizationally, such 
a group may extend over several continents, with various ad- 
ministrative subdivisions usually termed “provinces.” It is the 
“province” which normally sets its own policies on admission, 
so far as they are not determined by the highest superiors, 
through the deliberations of a council of members selected by the 
rank-and-filers, although in many cases the highest superior 
seems to have assumed or received power to handle such matters. 
Physically, a “province” may take in the whole of the continental 
United States or only several states, while its equivalent in some 
organizations is the autonomous “monastery,” composed usually 
of about 20 to 40 cloistered contemplative nuns. In this study 
such small autonomous groups are equated with larger units or 
separate provinces. 

Far be it from us to hint that all such religious groups consti- 
tute samples of a closed, primitive society, that each is alone, in- 
dependent, and provident of all its simple needs. Today in the 
United States no group could remain isolated entirely in its social 
functioning, yet it semes clear that on the plane of intellectual 
contact there is a quasi isolationism among these groups, par- 
ticularly as far as race is concerned. Many cling to their tradi- 
tional notions, “spirit,” and ideology — as given in written rules 
and directives from the past — but many have discovered that 
these original notions have had to be modified by new values 
introduced by various extraneous factors such as new superiors, 
new occupations, new settlements, and other changing circum- 
stances. A growing awareness of race as a public issue worthy 
of headlines in domestic and foreign publications has apparently 
led to the increasing adoption of a positive policy, although for 
a greater number race still presents an almost insurmountable 
obstacle not foreseen in the traditional concept and ideal. 
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Such is the picture of the peculiar institution or type of 
community called “religious life,” inasmuch as it is a substantial 
and fixed way of life modified by bits of other communities (in 
Redfield’s phrase) and by offices, institutions, and attitudes more 
or less recently imported into it. Thus we may look upon a 
religious community as a whole that is both enclosed within 
other wholes and is also in some way and to some degree per- 
meated by them, but which itself encloses smaller wholes on 
which it has a more direct and lasting influence. 

These group, just as anthropologists have recognized about 
all societal and cultural unities, are part of a whole, although 
they appear to wish to concentrate on their special difference 
and peculiar apartness. 


CULTURAL AND ASSOCIATIONAL FEATURES 


Contact with neighbors of the same genus or “outsiders” is 
certainly a cultural influence. The degree of contact and the 
type of persons involved in such contact will both be found to 
affect the attitudes of the group. Thus the pre-entrance training 
of members and their occupation, which serve to furnish the 
maximum of contact and association with new ideas and other 
values, will be most important in social change. Again the in- 
fluence of the occupation will vary according to locale: teachers 
in the South, for instance, may be less receptive to change or 
more conservative than teachers in the Midwest; teachers in the 
New England area may be the least favorable of our seven 
occupational categories (cloistered, teacher, nursing, catechist, 
social worker, “‘mixed,”’ and “other’’). 

In all these groups, so long as the local and artificial com- 
munity is seen as part of the larger society, the anthropologist 
must study and recognize other relationships. Among these 
groups could be illustrated Oberg’s classifications of the Low- 
land Peoples of Central and South America: “homogenous tribes, 
segmented tribes, politically organized kingdoms, feudal states 
and theocratic empires.” * There are obviously centralized-pow- 
er-set-ups, where a political power within the group or outside 
it has complex relationships with various other communities. 
There will even be a plurality of distinguishable cultural groups 


4 Kalervo Oberg, “Types of Social Structure among the Lowland Tribes 
of South and Central America,” American Anthropologist, 57 (June 1955), 
472-487, cited in Redfield, op. cit., p. 15. 
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united in one more or less loose political organization. Large 
groups and parts of groups may be related through their alle- 
giance to, or their admiration for, an especially personable re- 
ligious leader or ruler or superior. 


The closed society’s characteristics turn up in these women’s 
groups, as well as the characteristics of urban societies, reflect- 
ing the range from which candidates may be drawn. These 
features are further complicated by reason of the anachronistic 
notes which they may bear. There are, of course, certain features 
common to all societies: family symbolism, age-group differences, 
division of labor, economies, various stresses on religious con- 
cepts and religious practices, and so on. In some the older char- 
acteristics predominate; in others the older, anachronistic fea- 
tures and traits have slowly submerged or are now hardly notice- 
able while more “urban” or “civilized” characteristics have a 
growing role. To name only a few of the latter, and to suggest 
that all groups have not utilized or adopted these special “‘civil- 
ized” characteristics: a thorough study of dogmatic theology, a 
sense of special destiny, a sense of ecumenical religion, a sys- 
tematic reflective self-evaluation, reform as a deliberately adopted 
program. Some groups indeed seem to have assumed none or 
almost none of these “civilized” features, such as the group 
which stated it “followed in race the policies of St. Paul” but 
did not specify any category; when later asked what it con- 
sidered the policy of St. Paul to be, the group refused to reply 
and finally admitted that its admission policy was “unsettled.” 
Incidentally, a project which points up this situation as one 
receiving more attention is the Sister Formation Conference.’ 


Thus these congregations can be considered under two aspects. 
They may be seen as a complex of necessary ecological, economic, 
material relationships (rather an unusual and neglected aspect). 
Each congregation formally reflects the largest social community 
around it, or more usually the larger whole of some decades 
ago; yet it is forced today to deal according to current custom 
with suppliers of food staples and other commodities; it must 
contact medical practitioners of today; its members will some- 
times utilize even airplane travel; it often possesses and uses 
radio, telephone, television, and phonographic sets; it occasion- 


5 The “Sister Formation Conference” is a growing effort of recent 
origin further to explore the potential of religious academic, and profes- 
sional training of Sisters. 
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ally watches a rather current movie; it subscribes to current 
periodicals and hears requests from a world-wide religious ruler 
to “modernize.” 

Or the congregation may be taken as an assemblage of folk 
societies almost impervious to change: its various grades of 
membership (aspirant, postulant, novice, professed), its occu- 
pational categories (lay-sister, choir-sister, teacher, adminis- 
trator, nurse, contemplative, etc.), its various smaller personal, 
moral, and caste worlds called cliques. These types and rela- 
tions are ever present and therefore deserve consideration. 


GROWTH AND RECRUITMENT 


How does a newcomer from other social climates approach, 
enter, and accommodate to this artificial society? Obviously, 
the Negro newcomer encounters a whole set of attitudes, rela- 
tionships, and activities which have not existed in the minority 
frame of reference. ; 

The observer would expect that some transmutation would 
take place, and so it does, for the United States sisterhoods have 
accepted Negro girls as 80 professed, 47 novices, 27 postulants, 
and 14 aspirants as of December 23, 1957. Instead of being up- 
rooted and more or less “marginal,” these accepted persons have 
conformed to the requirements of the new type of life, so much 
so that nearly all respondents felt that their adaptation was 
excellent. While many of their race in the minority world 
may be dislocated, unattached, and disturbed, these are un- 
troubled and well-adjusted members of the whole. 

Many of these applicants come apparently through contact 
with older members of the sisterhoods, perhaps as a consequence 
of admission of Negro students to a formerly segregated school. 
In fact, a reason frequently given for an “unsettled” or “un- 
favorable” policy is that the community has no schools for col- 
ored children. 

Of the 355 Negro applicants and inquirers who have been 
recorded by the respondents, 194 have not carried through their 
application or have not persevered — which may not be an ab- 
normal rate. (There seem to be no available data for comparison 
in this aspect.) 
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TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF POLICY ON ADMISSION OF NEGRO GIRLS TO U. §. 
SISTERHOODS, BY CENSUS REGIONS (DECEMBER 1957) 











Un- | | 
Region | Favorable] favorable | Doubtful | Unsettled | No Reply 
Pacific ee. 0 | ie 3 | 85 
Mountain 7 Oo | 0 | 1 | 6 
West North Central | 41 ‘a 56 | 15 
West South Central | 15 6 | 1 13 | 17 
East North Central | 72 2 | 2 19 | Ad 
East South Central | 9 0 | 1 4 | 4 
New England | 29 1 | 0 18 | 21 
Middle Atlantic | 77 5 | 1 32 | = 48 
South Atlantic 12 1 1 8 | 22 
| 
Total 290 16 | 7 113 | 202 











VARIATIONS IN SIZE AND REGION 


By region, the favorable percentages range from 28.8 in the 
West South Central states to 56.9 in the West North Central 
states. See Table I for the complete distribution. 

As the size of the province or independent unit increases, 
there seems to be a greater percentage of favorable policies. 
The lowest rate is among the 51-100 membership (32.8 per cent) 
while the highest is in the 1001-2200 category (74.7). 

Although 37.7 per cent of the 114 superiors in the three 
Southern regions did not give any data, more than half the 
respondents in the South (36 in 71) are now following a favor- 
able policy, however, with 10 Negro members. The great bulk 
(30) of the units with favorable policy in the South are in the 
smallest and very small categories (under 300 members). Here 
again change to favorable policies has been accomplished with- 
out fanfare, but with firmness, by power factors which evidently 
have grown in force since 1951 at a rate higher than elsewhere 
in the nation, and have almost doubled the rate since 1954. The 
high rate of change in the Southern regions and the prevalence 
of change among the smallest communities seems to indicate 
that a group long impervious to social change, even bound by 
its formality and expressed code of living, not to mention the so- 
called “popular feeling” of Southern whites, can undergo the 
influence of certain factors of social change. The nature, source, 
operation, and effectiveness of such factors need to be investi- 
gated. It may be conjectured even now that an effective change 
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in admission policy is much easier even for small groups than is 
generally suspected, especially by superiors who plead “small- 
ness of our community” as a reason for not considering the 
question. 
TABLE II 
SIZE OF PROVINCE IN RELATION TO POLICY ON ADMISSION OF NEGRO 
GIRLS, DECEMBER 1957 














Number of Un- 
Members Favorable | favorable | Doubtful | Unsettled | No Reply 
50 and under 89 3 3 25 103 
51- 100 21 0 0 18 25 
101-— 200 48 3 1 18 24 
201- 300| 22 3 1 15 8 
301- 400) 29 1 0 10 9 
401- 500 22 0 1 10 11 
501- 600 15 0 0 2 5 
601-1000 24 4 1 12 12 
1001-2200 20 2 0 3 2 
Over 2200 0 0 0 0 3 
Total | 290 16 7 113 202 

















According to superiors generally, the admission policy change 
has been in many cases dependent upon the actual application 
for entry by a Negro girl. Yet quite often the change has 
occurred definitely without a single application and therefore 
before an application was received. On the other hand, many of 
the 113 “unsettled” replies give as their rationalization the fact 
that no Negro applicant has yet come forward. Again, despite 
the appearance of a Negro applicant, some of the “unsettled” 
and the “doubtiul” and a few of the unfavorable replies had 
failed to formulate a policy. This is evidence of a variation in 
the power structure which deserves special and deeper study. 

There are some strange intraregional differentiations which 
also need more study. In 1951 New England showed 22 per cent 
favorable policies, a figure only slightly higher than the highest 
Southern figure; today New England seems to be about 42 per 
cent favorable, with a goodly number of superiors failing to 
reply. Massachusetts has 50 per cent “favorable” policies today ; 
while in the Middle Atlantic Region New York has 50.6 and 
Pennsylvania has 45 per cent. In all the Southern regions there 
are 7 definitely “unfavorable” policies (in a possible 114), while 
New England has one and the Middle Atlantic region has 5 
“unfavorable.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Following Redfield’s approach, we have here been trying to 
delve into the totality of the religious women’s community as an 
area for deeper and more extensive study, strictly from the 
aspect of racial integration in membership. 

We have found so great a discrepancy in attitude on race 
among the larger universe, and more so among autonomous units 
of single, large organizations covering different areas and mul- 
tiple occupations, that it is clear there is no common attitude 
shared by religious women as part of their special culture. Fav- 
orable admission policies are more general in several regions and 
may be growing elsewhere but they are far from common. On 
the other hand, at the same time definitely unfavorable policies 
are decreasing. The evidence is clear that in both integrationist 
and segregationist groups there is a certain member-core strong 
enough to change or to maintain a policy effectively. Therefore, 
it is difficult to categorize the universe and its constituent regions 
according to favorability or unfavorability, because of so much 
divergence and inconsistency. 

These findings accord well with the thesis of Lohman and 
Reitzes ° that certain ‘“‘myths” have impeded progress in race re- 
lations. The findings disprove some special “‘myths” listed by 
these authors: “3. The myth that it is impossible to accomplish 
any change in the tradition-bound South. 4. The myth that we 
cannot legislate beliefs . . . that law cannot be effective in the 
area of race relations; we cannot legislate morals. 5. The myth 
that there is a rank order of rational change. ... 6. The myth 
that violence is inevitable if ever and whenever changes in race 
relations are effected. 7. The myth that in time of crisis we must 
make progress slowly.” 

Finally, in the light of the 46.2 per cent favorability, it must 
be inferred from these surveys that the collective attitude of the 
American sisterhoods on their own racial integration has long 
been rather “stand-off” but is changing steadily and even more 
rapidly as its social and moral significance dawns. The area of 
membership integration, because it is important as an exemplifi- 
cation of Christian belief and dogma, could stir interest in fur- 
ther social change by raising some special questions: Why has 


6 “Note on Race Relations in Mass Society,” Joseph D. Lohman and 
Dietrich C. Reitzes, American Journal of Sociology, 58 (November 1952), 
240-247. 
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the matter of race remained a stumbling block in religious living, 
a type of life which is frequently singled out by Popes and prel- 
ates and is set apart by the Church as proper for those seeking 
religious perfection, that is, the fullest application and exempli- 
fication of the noblest religious ideals? How incomplete does 
this “stumbling block” render the effort to live religious life? 

The prospect, however, is promising. Particularly as Negro 
girls apply for admission and seem to fit well into the frame- 
work of contemporary religious life, “the body of collective ex- 
pectations” of which Murdock speaks — “anticipations of how 
others will respond to one’s own behavior, especially of the sanc- 
tions, 7.€., social rewards and punishments that can be expected 
from conformity and deviation” * — may be less and less in- 
fluential among the “stand-off” groups and die-hard cores. The 
emptiness of such “collective anticipations” or prejudices in this 
particular field may well stimulate more serious thought about 
attitudes, expectations, and realistic results of change in various 
other aspects of religious life. 

It may even shed more light on the all-important distinction 
between incidentals, accidentals, and essentials in the whole 
institution of religious life for women. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order, St. Louis, Mo. 


7 George Peter Murdock, “How Culture Changes,” in Man, Culture, and 
Society, edited by H. L. Shapiro (New York: Oxford, 1956), p. 248. 








Religious Behavior in Northern Parish: 
A Study of Motivating Values 


Paper read at the American Sociological Society Convention, Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 1957. 


Throughout the night between the first Saturday and follow- 
ing Sunday of each month in Northern Parish, in the heart of 
New York’s populous Bronx County, one can observe some 800 
to 1,000 adult males entering the parish church, spending an 
hour within at religious exercises, and emerging into the night 
again for home. What is the motive behind this unusual be- 
havior? What value prompts it? Again, in the early morning 
hours youngsters between the ages of 10 and 15 can be seen 
trudging along quiet, perhaps still darkened streets, entering the 
parish church, assisting the priest offer Mass for other parish- 
ioners in attendance, and returning home for breakfast just as 
their age-mates are rolling out of bed. What explains this con- 
duct? 

The authors of a popularly used text on marriage and the 
family remark: 

It is unfortunate that the social sciences have paid so 
little attention to “meaning” in studying man’s actions. 
Man does not really follow his instincts like an animal, nor 
does his behavior follow a simple pattern of simulus-re- 
action like an automaton: but man can, and generally does, 
act according to definite standards and goals. Whether these 
goals are wholly determined by the individual or received 
from the culture is immaterial to the present discussion.’ 


Although there is real danger in letting preoccupation with 
values obstruct scientific description of socio-behavioral phe- 
nomena, as Florian Znaniecki and Franz Adler have insisted,’ 
same religious rituals go on to perform respectively opposite 
still is has become commonplace to see in motivating values a 
necessary part of the explanation and analysis of social behavior. 
We might recall Howard Becker’s Through Values to Social In- 
terpretation.? Why, for example, do persons performing the 

1 Clement S. Mihanovich, Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., and John L. Thomas, 
S.J., Marriage and the Family (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952), p. 265. 

2 Franz Adler, “The Value Concept in Sociology,” in American Journal 
of Sociology 62 (November 1956), 279. 

3 Howard Becker, Through Values to Social Interpretation: Essays on 


Social Contexts, Actions, Types, and Prospects (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1950), passim. 
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types of conduct, one of which might involve the very rejection 
of his assumed religious principles? Wach* and Fichter * have 
been emphasizing the need to study values to explain socio-re- 
ligious conduct, and when we reflect on the Herberg thesis that, 
in the midst of “pervasive secularism and mounting religiosity 
... the religion which actually prevails among Americans today 
has lost much of its authentic Christian (or Jewish) content,” 
and that “the religiousness characteristic of America today is 
very often a religiousness without religion . . . a way of socia- 
bility of ‘belonging’ rather than a way of reorienting life toward 
God” * we can realize the absolute need of such value study. 


This brief paper makes no pretense at solving the problem of 
multiple values motivating similar religious conduct, or of iden- 
tical values motivating diverse behavior. Nor can it contribute 
much to an understanding, confirmaiion, or rejection of the 
Herberg thesis. We wish merely to report on part of our study 
of values motivating religious behavior in Northern Parish. It 
would seem to support the general validity of Fichter’s quadruple 
parishioner-typology,’ though with reservation, and the Fichter 
thesis that the marginal parishioner is motivated by conflicting 
values. On the other hand we might be led to question the suita- 
bility of Fichter’s modal category, which seems to be able to 
include both Catholic divorces-to-be and frequent communicants; 
and we might, without denying it, accept with more caution the 
Herberg thesis of secularistic religiosity in the face of motiva- 
tion by quite unsecularistic values. 

In Northern Parish,® an independently conceived and exe- 
cuted study of a northern urban counterpart to Fichter’s South- 
ern Parish,’® we included several value-probing questions in our 
lengthy questionnaire, which was answered by nearly 300 adult 





4 Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944), pp. 25, 34. 

5 Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Social Relations in the Urban Parish (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), passim. 

6 Will Herberg, Protestant, Catholic, Jew: An Essay in American Re- 
ligious Sociology (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1955), pp. 14, 15, 276. 

7 Fichter, op. cit., chs. 3-6. 

8 Ibid., ch. 5. 

® Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., Northern Parish: A Sociological Analysis 
of an Urban Religious Social System (Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, 
Fordham University, 1956). (Note: in revised form this work is expected 
to be published soon by Loyola University Press, Chicago.) 

10 Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Southern Parish: The Dynamics of a City 
Church (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 
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parishioners representative of over 10 per cent of all registered 
parish families. We also sought the motives of persons engaged 
in certain special activity groups — for example, the men in the 
Nocturnal Adoration Society and Mass-servers or altar-boys — 
referred to at the beginning of this paper. 

There is, of course, no need to point out that often people’s 
real motives do not coincide with what they think they are or 
express them to be, that mere voluntary answers to an anony- 
mous questionnaire schedule are not the ultimate evidence in our 
search for motivating values. On the other hand, such testimony 
has to be accepted as at least partially indicative, and often it is 
the best we can get. Thus it has to stand until stronger evidence 
to the contrary is established. It is also unnecessary to remark 
that our sociological concern with motives and values has noth- 
ing directly to do with the theological concern whether they are 
objectively right or wrong. 

We turn first to the nocturnal worshippers with a word of 
description. Catholics believe firmly that the Blessed Sacrament, 
i.e., the consecrated species of bread and wine, is Christ the Lord 
really present. They believe that He abides, in this sacramental 
form, in the tabernacle on their altars. Some persons in the 
religious state dedicate their entire lives to personal and col- 
lective adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. The Nocturnal Ado- 
ration Society, which has a center in Northern Parish, consists 
of lay membership and exists to promote devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, particularly at night when otherwise there would be 
little adoration, and to develop a spirit of reparation for sin, i.e., 
one’s own sins and those of the world. 


Participation in this activity is completely supererogatory. It 
involves no sanctions, no imposed obligations. In the obscurity 
of the night it attracts no attention, can win no human plaudits 
for its members. It involves inconvenience and sacrifice, for ob- 
viously an hour spent in prayer from midnight to 1 o’clock or 
from 3 to 4 o’clock in the wee hours of a winter or summer 
morning, not to mention time and discomfort coming and going, 
is hardly the sort of pastime that most of us would freely choose. 
The question is, then, why these men do it. The same question 
of course, may be asked of any religious devotees, whether in 
primitive or developed cultures, performing a religious ritual. 

Of the nearly 800 men present when I was among them some 
18 per cent voluntarily retained their copy of my brief open-end 
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questionnaire, went to the trouble of taking it home, answering 
it anonymously and returning it to me by mail. Their average 
age was 54, two being in their 80’s and seven in their teens or 
twenties. Of the 141 respondents 27 had been in the society for 
less than three years; 40, from 4 to 10 years; 50, from 11 to 20 
years; and 24, for over 20 years. Almost exactly 20 per cent 
came from Northern Parish itself; the others, from some 35 
relatively nearby parishes. They included men from a variety 
of trades and professions. Those whom I personally knew im- 
pressed me as modally normal personalities. 


The 141 respondents expresed a combined total of nearly 220 
motives including 70 different, though often allied ones. On 
separating these into categories we found the following break- 
down (as detailed on accompanying Data Sheet #1): just 150 
personally expresed motives, nearly 70 per cent of the total, 
belong under the general heading of “giving to God” — e.g., 
adoration, reparation, thanksgiving, etc.; another 15 come under 
the category of “giving to the Church” — e.g., helping Catholic 
Action through good example, joining in the common prayer 
of the Church, praying for vocations and other needs of the~ 
Church; another 5 come under the heading of outside influences, 
namely, the example or urgings of friends; another 40 are ex- 
pressions of “getting for oneself” — e.g., asking spiritual and/or 
temporal blessings from God, enjoying the companionship of in- 
spiring and devoted men, liking the type of spiritual service and 
ritual, etc.; another 5 might be classified as “getting something 
for the group” — e.g., doing something of spiritual value to- 
gether, contributing to the effectiveness of satisfying spiritual 
organization ; a few final unclassified motives include the memory 
of a deceased friend or relative, the need to belong to some 
society, etc. 

The noteworthy phenomenon here is the heavy emphasis on 
spiritual and exclusively religious motives, as a glance at Data 
Sheet #1 makes clear. It must be a strong presumption that men 
with such motives will not be contributing to the weight of 
secularism in religion of which Herberg speaks, and that if Fich- 
ter includes them in his category of modal parishioners, they 
must be recognized as different from others in the same category 
who do not share such motives. 


The Mass-server or altar-boy study, while perhaps less strik- 
ing because we are dealing with youngsters, might be more sig- 
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nificant because every parish has an altar-boy group whereas 
Nocturnal Adoration Societies are found in only a minority of 
parishes. Northern Parish’s altar-boys, numbering 50 — 35 
juniors in grammar school with an average age of 13, and 15 
seniors ranging from 14 years to 20 — are for the most part 
recruited as volunteers from the parish school to serve the priest 
in his liturgical functions, especially at Mass, but also at other 
devotions. They receive usually weekly assignments for serving 
daily Mass, funeral and wedding services, and other devotions. 
These duties, voluntarily undertaken, involve often a quite gen- 
erous commitment of time, for which play, sleep, and other in- 
terests in a youngster’s life are usual competitors. Altar-boys 
frequently go to bed earlier and almost always rise an hour 
earlier when they are serving Mass, as our study and other ex- 
perience showed. Our more detailed altar-boy questionnaire also 
included questions on motives — why they are altar-boys, and 
what benefits they actually get from their service. They were 
cautioned against giving merely “nice” answers, and anonymity 
was assured. Nearly 80 per cent of Northern Parish’s altar-boys 
answered the questionnaire completely. As the accompanying 
Data Sheet #2 shows, the great majority of motives are pre- 
dominantly spiritual and religious. Although a couple cited the 
influence of parents, priests, or sisters, most stated that they 
were serving on the altar because it brought them closer to 
Christ and the Mass (the central act of Catholic worship). Al- 
though there can be some self-delusion in boys’ evaluations of 
their conduct, the fact is that in their own conscious judgments 
specifically religious values motivate their religious conduct and 
service. 

Another part of our study was aimed at discovering the moti- 
vation behind participation in several other usual parish socie- 
ties — the Holy Name, Ushers’, and St. Vincent de Paul Socie- 
ties for men; the Altar-Rosary Society and the Sodality for 
women; and the Legion of Mary for those of both sexes inter- 
ested in apostolic activity. A total of 84 active members, adult 
persons — 31 men, 53 women — answered the questionnaire. A 
listing of their motives for parish-society participation can be 
found on Data Sheet #3. Father Fichter has pointed out that 
often enough such motivation can be quite natural, e.g., personal 
prestige and status, the desire to have something congenial to 
do, the influence of friends’ membership, and so on. Probably 
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these secular motives are sometimes deeper than many persons 
suspect. But that strong religious motivation is a decisive factor 
in the religious conduct and, derivatively, in the lives of many 
persons is also quite evidently true. 

In the general questionnaire, answered by adult representa- 
tives of 10 per cent of the parish’s families, we sought the mo- 
tives for the more usual day-to-day Catholic religious behavior 
— for attending Sunday Mass regularly, for using the Sacra- 
ment of Confession more often than was prescribed, for receiv- 
ing Holy Communion more frequently than necessary. It might 
be mentioned that reception of the Eucharist in Communion 
implies the double obligation of previous fasting and freedom 
from serious sin. Each question was both structured and open- 
end, thus reminding the respondent of several probable choices, 
yet leaving him free to express himself. In answer to the ques- 
tion about attending Mass regularly on Sunday, the following 
reasons were cited by the 292 respondents: 


Required under pain of mortal sin .............. 98 
Desire to join in the Lord’s sacrifice, 

even though it were not required ............ 185 
IS Cr oe rte re ee eee 25 
Because people [ KNOW PO . ... 0 ciscscicvdeese cs 4 
et ON ee en ins 6 oy 6 aa ade awe aD 7 
Pe NE ave cece ch uaa Wane euwine 11 


Some respondents cited more than one “chief” motive, thus 
totaling more than 292. 


In answer to the question concerning the more-than-neces- 
sary use of the Sacraments of Confession and Communion, the 
respondents listed the following motives: 


For going to Confession more often then necessary: 


oe ea 58 
To receive an increase of grace .............. 91 
ee II, 5 v5 bse cease acnes seeens 41 
To keep a check on oneself .................. 48 
fs SRR err rer rere oT 9 
ee aed wil wats a/a's 2's EMBs HN RED Oe 


Other 


eee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ae ee ee er 
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For receiving Holy Communion frequently: 


rn 28 

IIIS I hl wick d'dn wc wae Snes sos 38 

Because it increases grace .............e0e0- 84 

To be more intimately united with God ........ 115 

ar ata sia Bt Gener gail Ma a ing & sth wt-4' 8 10 

ED Seal ge ea ilk nh AE Wie dn eh en 17 
292 


Again the evidence is strong that the highest religious values 
of the Church and Northern Parish’s system of values are those 
which motivate Northern Parishioners in these aspects of their 
religious conduct — namely, union with God, and increase in His 
grace or friendship. 

There should be no need to point out that this is no more 
than a sample study. Perhaps even the respondents’ real values 
and motives are other than they suspect and expressed. Although 
the general questionnaire included several lax or marginal and 
several lapsed or dormant Catholics, the respondents were for 
the most part people whose religion meant more to them than 
many studied, let us say, by Herberg and Fichter. Perhaps there 
is even some elements of contradiction between their religious 
values and conduct and those of other phases of life. Some al- 
ready existing data on that subject would invite further analysis. 
The points to be made here, on the basis of our study, would 
seem to be these: the study of values must be included for a mean- 
ingful interpretation of religious conduct; hypotheses concern- 
ing secularism as motivating religious conduct must make pro- 
vision for many exceptions, indeed, to what may be a general 
secularist trend; attempts to categorize according to types of re- 
ligious behavior cannot be helpfully meaningful unless that be- 

havior is related to a motivating value. 


Data Sheet #1 
Motives, as Expressed by Members, for Nocturnal Adoration. 
(Figures in parentheses indicate frequency of expression of motive.) 


Category %1: Giving to God 
(25) Reparation 
(25) To express thanks — To God, to Mary; for the faith, other 
benefits. 
(25) To adore God, and thus please Him. 
(20) To express love, adoration, honor, thanks to Christ really present 
in the Blessed Sacrament as Eucharistic King. 
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(14) To achieve and grow in intimacy with God. 

(12) To give Christ at least one hour in which we act as we believe, to 
“come aside and rest awhile” with Him, to “watch one hour” 
with Him. 

(9) Opportunity to make some sacrifice — time and comfort — in God’s 
name. 

(7) To ask God’s help. 

(6) To share in the great privilege of honoring Christ. 

(4) To contribute to God’s greater glory. 

(3) Chance to do something extra. 


(150) 


Category #2: Giving to the Church 
(8) Thus to engage in Catholic Action. 
(5) To pray for the world, for vocations, and for the dead. 
(1) A good way to spread the faith. 
(1) To help others in God’s service. 


(15) 


Category #3: Getting a personal benefit 

(10) To save my soul, gain merits for eternal life. 

(8) Spiritual benefits, spiritual uplift, personal sanctification. 

(7) I like an hour spent with Christ. 

(6) Inspiring companionship, association with a large group of spir- 
itual men. 

(3) Peace of mind in worldly problems, self-discipline. 

(2) Good luck and hopings! 

(2) Because I love to watch; chance to get away from sordid side of 
life awhile. 

(2) Enjoyableness of the ritual. 


(40) 


Category #4: Getting a social benefit 


(5) Membership in a wonderful society. 
(2) Satisfaction of social and purposeful worship. 


(7) 
Category #5: Outside influence 


(3) The competence of the priest-moderator. 
(2) Influence of father, brother. 


(5) 


Category #6: Specific attractions 
(1) In memory of a deceased relative. 
(1) Should belong to something! 

(1) Now or never! 
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(1) 
(1) 


(5) 


why 


les 
2. Because, though I don’t like to serve, I know it’s good to do so ........ 
. Because I both like and think it’s a good thing to do ........ 

. Because my parents want me to ......... Because Sisters (in school) 


6. 


if 
8. 
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Mutual participation. 
Planned social prayer. 


Total for all categories: 222 


Data Sheet #2 
Motives as Expressed by Members, for Serving on the Altar 
Respondents: 25 out of 35 juniors (average age: 13). 


14 out of 15 seniors (average age: 16). 


Questions proposed: age, schooling, whether Mass-serving involves earlier 
retirement to bed and earlier rising, whether servers also receive Holy 
Communion when they serve Mass, whether they attend Mass volun- 
tarily only when they serve, their motives, whether they know why 
former Mass-servers have quit, whether Mass-serving has helped them 
to understand the Mass, the extent to which they can use a Missal 
(Mass-book), whether they know the meaning of the Latin used at 
Mass, what chief benefits they get from serving at Mass, whether mem- 
bership in the Mass-servers’ society has developed friendships with 
other members, whether they think Mass-serving is an important help 
in their Catholic lives, etc. 


Statement of question on motives: 
Please check the following clause which best expresses the chief reason 


you are a Mass-server (if you feel that more than one motive 


should be checked, you may do so, but put the #1 next to the clause 
which you feel is most important; be honest in your answer, i.e., don’t 
check what you think would be the nicest answer, but the one which 
is actually yours): 


Because I like to serve Mass ........ 


want me to ........ 


. Because I learned how to serve, I might as well keep on doing 


Because the priest(s) want me to ........ Because I like the 
priest(s) —...... 

Because it brings me very close to Christ and the Mass ........ 

Because of some other reason (please name it) ........ 


Response to question on motives: 


Juniors (25) 
21 selected the 7th motive, 3 selected the 3rd, 1 selected the 8th 


(wanted to join something.) 


As auxiliary motives the 3rd, 4th and 6th (above) were most fre- 


quently mentioned, as well as “it’s an honor to serve Christ.” 
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Seniors: (14) 
8 selected the 7th, 3 selected the 1st, 2 the 3rd, 1 the 4th (parents). 


As auxiliary motives the 1st received 6 designations, the 7th received 
8, the 6th received 2, and the 5th received 1. 


Response to the open-end question, “What are the chief benefits you get 

from Mass-serving?” 

The happiness of being closer to Christ on the altar in the Blessed Sac- 
ment. 

The joy of serving Christ. 

Close contact with the priests. 

Occasional money tips when serving at weddings and funerals. 

A better appreciation of the Mass ( so that it is not boring even when 
I am not serving). 

The pleasure of exercising a privilege. 

Closer association with Christ. 

More intimate participation in the Mass. 

More grace and merit. 


Note: the first two benefits in the above list were mentioned most fre- 
quently. 


Data Sheet t3 


Motives, as Expressed by Members, for Activity in Parish Societies. 
Respondents: 84 adult parish-society members: 31 men, 53 women. 


Question proposed: age, sex, years of membership, other memberships, 
time spent in society activity, social relationships with other members, 
motives for joining and remaining in the society, whether the motives 
have been satisfied, what contribution they feel they are making, what 
benefit they receive, their criticism of their society. 


List of motives expressed by members of three societies: 


1. Holy Name Society (usual general society for men): 

Makes me a better Catholic, stimulates to clean living (mentioned 
often). 

Because the Holy Name Society comprises the lay right arm of 
Church in America (often). 

Catholic fraternization (mentioned by several). 

To honor the Holy Name and participate more fully in religious 
life (often). 

I like it (several times). 

To fulfill my obligations to Church and parish (a few times). 

To help the parish priests and be in their company. 


2. Altar-Rosary Society (usual general society for women) : 

Chance to work for God and help the priests (mentioned often). 
The privilege of working about the altar (mentioned often). 
I’m able to help and I love to do so. 

I enjoy being around the church. 

The custom of saying the daily rosary. 
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Opportunity for social relationships with Catholic women. 

My mother made me. 

Influence of friends. 

A chance to work and stay out of mischief. 

Opportunity for more prayer and increased blessings, indulgences. 


3. Junior and Senior Legion of Mary units (for apostolic-minded men 
and women). 


To participate in Catholic Action, help myself and others to God. 

The glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

Desire to join Mary in the apostolate of her Son. 

I had time on my hands, so joined; liked the work, so remained. 

Priests couldn’t do it all, so I joined to help. 

The ideals of personal sanctification and helping others (mentioned 
often). 

To take a more active part in the life of the Church. 

To get more spiritual direction. 

To maintain social contacts. 

To join the apostolic life of the parish. 

To participate in the lay apostolate. 


JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 


























NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 





SISTER MIRIAM LYNCH, 0O.S.U. 
URSULINE COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 


University of Notre Dame: Dr. W. Lloyd Warner of the University 
of Chicago will be a visiting professor during the fall semester, 1958-1959. 
He will teach two courses: an undergraduate course in American Society 
and a graduate seminar in Social Class. ... A grant has been received 
from the Lilly Foundation for a Symposium on Values to be held in the 
spring of 1959. Dr. Robin Williams of Cornell will be among the par- 
ticipants. ... Dr. James H. S. Bossard of the University of Pennsylvania 
spoke on mixed marriages on April 21, 1958. The University will be host 
for the ACSS Convention to be held December 28 to 30, 1958, with “re- 
search” as the convention theme. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C.: The Sociology Club of Trinity 
College this year took as its special theme a greater understanding of 
special group functions and needs. Lecturers have included Father Paul H. 
Furfey of the Catholic University of America who spoke on the Puerto 
Rican situation in New York; Dr. Joseph L. Lichten of B’nai Brith whose 
topic was the major world refugee groups and the inadequacies of our 
immigration laws. A well-organized and informative afternoon’s visit was 
provided the club by Gallaudet College for the Deaf. 

Loyola University, Chicago: Dr. Gordon C. Zahn’s new Readings in 
Sociology has been published by the Newman Press, Westminster, Mary- 
land. Dr. Zahn has also been elected president of the Loyola Chapter of 
the American Association of University Professors. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, California: Miss Barbara 
Dobrott of the staff of St. Anne’s Maternity Home has been added to the 
faculty as social work lecturer. ... Sister John Margaret, acting chair- 
man of the Sociology Department, reports that approximately sixteen stu- 
dents have participated this year in volunteer work at three institutions: 
Brentwood Neuropsychiatric Hospital, St. Anne’s Maternity Home, and 
Regis House, which is a center run by the Sisters of Social Service. 

College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York: Ten sociology students have 
completed the preparatory program for a trial project for college students, 
the friendly visiting of “shut-ins,” set up by the Red Cross. The program 
centered around these topics and activities: an orientation to the psy- 
chology of aging, public health aspects, senior citizens’ leisure-time activi- 
ties, visitation with a public health nurse to the homes of senior citizens, 
and regular visits arranged to these homes. ... On March 25, 1958, Ozanam 
Club sponsored a lecture by Mrs. Rose Fox, head of the Intercultural Edu- 
cation Division, Bureau of Adult Education, of the New York State De- 
partment of Education. Her talk was concerned with the proposal to 
create a permanent state agency to study and work with the social, eco- 
nomic, educational, and cultural community adjustments of New York 
State’s thousands of newcomers and resident immigrants in the agricul- 
tural and industrial areas. Mrs. Fox recommended a five-point program 
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in which existing state and local agencies can assist the newcomers and 
the communities in the process of integration. The lecture was open to 
the entire student body of the college, to students of other colleges in the 
area, and to the general public. ... A series of lectures open to juniors 
and seniors only was given by representatives of various local social 
agencies, each of whom stressed opportunities for graduate study in specific 
fields. 


Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas: Sister Frances 
Jerome was awarded a grant-in-aid to cover research among the Blackfeet 
in Montana in the summer of 1958. Sister Frances Jerome will teach The 
Family at Ursuline College in London, Ontario, during the summer; while 
Mother Roseanna of Ursuline College will teach Research Theory and 
Methods in Social Work at Our Lady of the Lake College. ... Sister 
Frances Jerome’s paper on “Cultural Conformity and Mental Health” pre- 
sented at a Waco casework seminar, will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
Social Casework. Sister is planning a joint research project with Dr. Allen 
Spitzer of Saint Louis University on folk religion. 

Loyola University, Los Angeles, California: The Reverend Raymond 
Bernard, S.J., will direct a six-week workshop in human relations and 
group guidance, an educational approach to intergroup education and leader- 
ship, from June 23 to August 1, 1958. Other staff members are: Vivian K. 
Cox, Assistant Director of the Workshop; James H. Kirk; and Frederick A. 
Schreiber. 


Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania: The Departments of Re- 
ligion and Sociology sponsored the following Lenten Lectures as a com- 
munity service: Right Reverend Monsignor Louis F. Miltenberger, Director, 
Cana Conference, Archdiocese of Washington, spoke on “Togetherness in 
the Christian Family” on February 25. Right Reverend Monsignor Irving 
A. DeBlanc, Director, Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, discussed “The Christian Family in a Secular Society” on March 
4. Dr. Lois Higgins, Director of the Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau, 
presented “Civic Responsibility and the Christian Family,” on March 11. 
The closing lecture, “Material Goods and the Christian Family,” was given 
on March 18 by Dr. Alphonse H. Clemens, Director of the Marriage Coun- 
seling Center of Catholic University. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia: John Connors will return to La Salle 
in the fall of 1958 after completing the field work on his doctoral dis- 
sertation. 


AREA MEETINGS, ACTIVITIES WITH RELATED ORGANIZATIONS, 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 


The following new officers have been elected by the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of the ACSS: Hugh Brooks of Villanova University, president; Brother 
Gavin Paul, La Salle College, vice-president; John Mulloy, La Salle College, 
secretary. At a recent meeting of the chapter, Mr. Mulloy gave a paper 
entitled “Some Reflections on the Sociology of Religion,” and Sister Con- 
suelo Maria of Chestnut Hill College presented an evaluation of Father 
Fichter’s two recent works. Student meetings were canceled in 1958 to 
encourage attendance at meetings of the Eastern Sociological Society. 
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Brother Dominic Augustine of La Salle College presented a paper at 
the Harrisburg meeting of the Pennsylvania Association on Preparation 
for Public Social Welfare. He was elected vice-president of the Associa- 
tion in April 1958. 

The Midwestern Chapter of the American Catholic Sociological Society 
met at Loyola University on May 10. Dr. Charles O’Reilly of the School 
of Social Work of Loyola discussed “Some Aspects of the Relations between 
Sociology and Social Work.” The high school group treated “High School 
Sociology Courses” in a panel discussion by Brother Cyprian, F.S.C., St. 
Patrick High School; Brother Harold, F.S.C., St. Mel High School; and 
Sister Claire Marie, O.S.F., Alvernia High School. 

In the election of officers for the coming year, Dr. Gordon C. Zahn 
was elected chairman; Brother Cyprian was elected vice-chairman of the 
high school group; Father Joseph F. Scheuer, C.PP.S., was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Reverend Anthony Soto, O.F.M., of San Luis Rey College, San Luis 
Rey, California, recently testified before the Committee on Industrial Wel- 
fare (California) regarding conditions of migrant workers and braceros in 
California. Father Soto advocated a minimum wage specifically for women 
in agriculture. The hearings were held in El] Centro, California. Father 
Soto spent an entire summer in a trailer chapel visiting camps in the 
central valley of California as part of a special study of migrant and 
bracero workers in preparation for publication of an article on this topic. 

Father Cervantes, director of the Department of Sociology, Regis 
College, Denver, was elected president of the Rocky Mountain Council on 
Family Relations. The Colorado contingent of this tri-state profesionals’ 
organization will adopt as their special project during the coming year the 
establishing of Colorado’s first marriage counseling service to work under a 
Domestic Relations Court. 


Father Cervantes also spoke at the 27th national convention on Cath- 
olic family life in Buffalo; his topic was “The Secular Image of Marriage 
and the Family.’”. . . Other papers include one on “Interfaith Marriages 
and Cultural Discontinuities” delivered at the Colorado-Wyoming Social 
Science Association yearly meeting on May 9 and “A Review of the 1957 
Research in Marriage and Family Literature” presented at the annual 
meeting of the Council on Family Relations. 

As Chairman of the ACSS Committee on Teaching Sociology in the 
Seminary, Father Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., of Loyola Seminary, Shrub 
Oak, New York, was asked to give a paper to the Major Seminary De- 
partment of the National Catholic Educational Association in Philadelphia 
during Easter Week. His topic was “The Need for and Content of a Course 
in Social Study in the Seminary.” Father Schuyler will speak at the ASS 
Convention in Seattle in 1958 on religious sociology, “Differential in Re- 
ligious Practice according to Age and Sex.” Father has reeently lectured 
on parish sociology at Maryknoll Seminary and at the Jesuit Tertianship 
at Auriesville. 

Dr. Mary Jo Huth of Saint Mary’s College served on the executive 
committee for a brotherhood program sponsored by the Intercampus Coun- 
cil of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. The theme was “Our 
Changing World: A Human Challenge”; the meeting was held at Memorial 
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School of Nursing in South Bend on February 16. Dr. John Kane spoke on 
“The Changing Nation.” 
ARTICLES NOTED 

William J. Gibbons, S.J., and Thomas K. Burch have written “Physio- 
logic Control of Fertility: Process and Morality,” in the American Eccle- 
siastical Review for April 1958, pages 246-277. ... Of interest is “Eugenic 
Sterilization” by James B. O’Hara and T. Howland Sanks; it appeared in 
the Georgetown Law Journal, 45 (Fall 1956), 20-44.... C. Joseph Nuesse 
treated “Membership Trends in a Rural Catholic Parish,” Rural Sociology, 
22 (June 1957), 123-130. ... Francis C. Madigan, S.J., deals with “Hind- 
sight and Foresight: The Census of the Philippines of 1948 and 1960,” in 
Philippine Studies, 6 (March 1958), 87-104. 


THE CATHOLIC COMMISSION ON INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


The Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs has 
initiated a project to establish a National Register of American Catholic 
scholarship, beginning with the period 1930-1960, and with the intention of 
keeping it up to date. The project will include a record of all Catholics 
who, through significant study, research, writing, or other creative activity, 
have made or are making noteworthy contributions to any field of intel- 
lectual endeavor. Significant biographical and bibliographical information, 
with particular emphasis on education, academic and professional activities, 
and scholarly work completed and now in progress, is being gathered 
through a search of published sources and by the distribution of question- 
naires to individual Catholic scholars throughout the United States. Her- 
bert H. Fockler, formerly associated with the Library of Congress, has 
been apopinted director of the Register, with headquarters at 620 Michigan 
Avenue, N.E., Washington, D. C. (Telephone: AD-2-6000, EXT 491.) 

The aim of the project is to make available a factual index sufficiently 
complete to be of genuine value and service to educators, administrators, 
and scholars; to provide a record which will be useful to educational insti- 
tutions formulating plans for expansion and strengthening in particular 
disciplines, to research organizations seeking specialized skills, to scholars 
wishing to orient themselves in terms of developing trends, and to anyone 
interested in making assessment of the current state of accomplishment or 
seeking suggestion as to the immediate possibilities for development in any 
individual field. 

The collection and organization of the extensive material for the period 
1930-1960 is expected to require three years’ research and processing. 
From 1960 on, the Register will be kept up to date by continuous systematic 
revision and addition of new data. The bio-bibliographical information 
gathered will be indexed and made available at the National Register office. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


Marriage and Rhythm. By John L. Thomas, S.J. Westminster, 
Md. The Newman Press, 1957. Pp. 180+ix. $3.00. 


Within a framework of Christian ethics, Father Thomas 
analyses the significance of rhythm as a form of birth control. 
Chapter One presents the moral nature of the family and the 
purpose of Christian marriage. Chapter Two — the most out- 
standing chapter in this reviewer’s opinion — presents the chief 
characteristics of the American family system and the position 
of the Catholic family within the total social structure. The 
asset of the chapter is the demonstration of the source of mental 
stress for many Catholic couples as they attempt to reconcile 
American goals and Christian ethics. Chapter Three outlines the 
Catholic concept of sex and the moral norms which govern its 
licit use. Chapters Four and Five specify the conditions under 
which the rhythm method may be used, and outline special 
problems related to its use in contemporary society. 

Father Thomas’s exposition of the Cathctic argument rela- 
tive to birth control, as well as his analysis of the morality of 
rhythm, will be a welcome contribution to educators, counselors, 
and social workers who need a logical clarification of the Cath- 
olic position. Lay populations in the Catholic circle will not only 
appreciate the analytical clarity but also Father Thomas’s recog- 
nition of the realistic difficulties young Catholic couples face in 
the modern world, but they will also conclude that the rhythm 
method is not the “panacea for their ills.” 

ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 


To God Through Marriage. By Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., and 
Alfred F. Schnepp, S.M. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company. 1958. Pp. v+203. $1.48. 


Sociologist Brother Gerald Schnepp and his priest-brother, 
Reverend Alfred Schnepp, have most fittingly collaborated in 
the writing of this inexpensive paperback book on marriage and 
family living, bringing to bear on the subject a happy combina- 
tion of scientific research findings and religion for Catholic young 
people in search of a non-technical, practical handbook on the 
world’s most popular vocation. 

Chapter I, entitled “Meaning and Importance of Marriage,” 
treats the general subject of vocation first, then marriage, in 
particular, as a vocation — a clever approach to those young 
people who never considered any other vocation than marriage 
for themselves, much less expected any other to be proposed in 
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a book on marriage. For those who finally decide upon married 
life as their vocation, To God Through Marriage, in the Fore- 
word by the Most Reverend Robert E. Lucy of San Antonio, 
issues a warning against two special problems peculiar to dating 
couples in our American culture — “the danger of mixed com- 
pany and the danger of going steady too early in life” (p. vi). 
Other major topics discussed in To God Through Marriage 
include the nature and ends of marriage, factors important in 
mate selection, ecclesiastical and civil laws on marriage, the 
protocol surrounding the wedding ceremony and honeymoon, 
personality factors contributing to marital success, economic 
problems in marriage, child care, and spiritual aids to happy 
family life. Each chapter is followed by a list of suggested read- 
ings and a considerable number of thought provoking questions 
related to the chapter content which teachers and study club 
directors will find most helpful in stimulating group discussions. 
The Appendix features the Marriage Prediction Test for Re- 
ligious Factors composed by Brother Schnepp and Sister Mary 
Margaret Johnson, O.S.B. Mary Jo HUTH 


Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Together in Marriage. By John J. Kane. Chicago: Fides Pub- 
lishers Association, 1957. Pp. vi+154. $2.95. 


Doctor Kane’s meticulous handling of data and careful selec- 
tion of facts to support his statements place this book on a level 
above the average written for a similar purpose. The treatment 
is popular rather than scholarly. It is aimed at the general 
reader and not at the specialist. 

The first part deals in a very practical way with family quar- 
rels. The most common sources are discussed and used as a basis 
for classification. In the objectivity of the author lies much 
of his strength. No condemnation is made, no panacea offered 
yet the tone is hopeful — “remember that personality is never 
jelled for life. It can be changed” (p. 26). 


The major causes of marital maladjustment and the positive 
aspects of marriage and family living make up the second and 
third parts of the book. Here the author’s optimism is again 
evident; “things .. . are a lot better than they were ten years 
ago” (p. 109). Most readers will be disappointed at the brevity 
of this last selection in which the author shows how fruitful and 
important are the middle and the later years of family life. 

The lively style and format of the book greatly enhances its 
value. MARGARET M. BEDARD 


College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Man and Wife: A Sourcebook of Family Attitudes, Sexual Be- 
havior, and Marriage Counseling. Edited by Emily Harts- 
horne Mudd and Aron Krich. New York: W. W. Norton & 

Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. xxvi+291. $4.95. 
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In 1952 the Marriage Council of Philadelphia was affiliated 
officially with the School of Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and became the operational unit of a new Division of 
Family Study, Department of Psychiatry. Following this affilia- 
tion, a class in family attitudes, sexual behavior, and marriage 
counseling was initiated, and the present volume has developed 
out of five years’ experience in handling this course. Hence both 
the content of the lectures and the philosophy of the approach 
reveal a specific orientation: an attempt to communicate infor- 
mation and attitudes on marriage and family living of functional 
usefulness to senior medical students. 

The various contributions fall under four major headings: 
the making and breaking of marriage, the moral climate of mar- 
riage, mating and mis-mating, and the meaning and process 
of counseling. The Appendix contains a list of books and pam- 
phlets dealing with preparation for or adjustment to marriage 
which the counselors have found helpful, and also a list of na- 
tional organizations from which information may be obtained 
concerning reliable sources of help in local communities. 

It is trite though not meaningless to remark that since cur- 
rent hypotheses concerning personality development and the in- 
herent structure of the psychic attributes of the human agent 
remain varied and conflicting, there can be little agreement con- 
cerning the best means to assist people coming for help or how 
professional persons may be trained adequately to fulfill this 
function. This volume presents one approach, reflecting specific 
assumptions concerning human nature and counseling techniques. 
Viewed in this light, it is a valuable contribution which should 
be welcomed by all students of marriage and family problems. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Enriching Family Life. By Bess B. Lane. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. xii+121. $3.25. 


Personal experience and years of professional training have 
equipped Mrs. Lane to write this book, and the material found 
there is both timely and practical. Meant to be a guide for those 
who take their parental obligations seriously, the book has the 
additional value of expanding the special interests, resources, 
and problems encountered. Further, it recognizes the importance 
of utilizing assets in the home, school, and community life, and 
stresses particularly the latent resources within the individual. 

Written in a wholesome conversational style, the book enables 
one to have a clearer understanding of the aims and achieve- 
ments of parenthood. Directives which enrich family life are 
discussed, as well as factors which are obstacles to successful 
homemaking. 

A wise and deeply human spirit permeates the work; and 
this may be mistakenly interpreted to seem an over-simplifica- 
tion of the problems. However, although she was curtailed in 
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space, the author has done a remarkably complete job. Her aim 
to make the book “highly practical and distinctly useful” has 
been well achieved. 

This will be rewarding reading, particularly for parents 
and teachers of elementary school children. 


SISTER MARY MARGARET, O.S.B. 
Mt. Angel Women’s College, Mt. Angel, Ore. 


Mate-Selection: A Study of Complementary Needs. By Robert 
F. Winch. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xix+ 
349. $5.00. 


The purpose of the present study has been to inquire into 
the nature of love or affection, which is at the heart of the 
American mate-selective process. Although previous marital 
studies have contributed information about some aspect of prefer- 
ential mating, such as homogamy and heterogamy, none has sys- 
tematically studied motivational variables. Winch attempts to 
do this. Since it has been relatively well established that there 
is homogamy with respect to social characteristics, one may 
assume that there is a “field of eligibles,” but the actual selec- 
tion out of this field is explained, according to Winch, by his 
theory of complementary needs. 

The sample for test of the hypothesis included twenty-five 
young married urban couples at Northwestern University. 
Winch interviewed them with respect to their needs and life 
histories, and subjected them to eight cards of the Thematic 
Apperception Test. Multiple factor analysis and content anal- 
ysis of the data comprised the quantitative test of the comple- 
mentary needs hypothesis. Since the design of the research 
called for a homogeneous sample of middle class subjects, the 
range of applicability of his findings is limited to that popula- 
tion represented by Winch’s subjects. From the one formal 
analysis, it was concluded that it was useful to conceptualize an 
“assertive-receptive” dimension of marital choice, although fur- 
ther refinements were suggested in the factor analytic studies 
of Ktsanes and Roos (ch. 6). 

Careful qualitative and clinically oriented surveys of the 
case material led to formulation of types of marital comple- 
mentariness (chaps. 7-13): 1) Mother-son; 2) Ibsenian; 3) 
master-servant girl; 4) Thuberian. These are proposed in the 
most tentative manner, since Winch’s study does not presume to 
run the gamut of possibilities. 

Chapter 15 suggests more expansive sociological implications 
of the theory in accounting for the way we not only select our 
mates but also interact with them in dyadic relationships. Draw- 
ing from Small Group Analysis of task groups and congeniality 
groups, Winch generalizes to the effect that in the American 
middle class the marital relationship is probably the most im- 
portant interpersonal relationship as a source of emotional se- 
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curity for adults. Hence, an important bridge between “small 
group analysis” and “marital dyads” can be built. 

The naturalistic psychology of Freud, the intrafamilial ob- 
servations of Fliigel, and the need concept of Murray originally 
suggested to Winch the theory of complementary needs. Re- 
search in heterogamy, homogamy, and preferential mating, 
checked by cross-cultural comparisons; clinical data from mar- 
riage counseling; data from small group analysis on dyads espe- 
cially ; and historical and philosophical interpretations of “love” 
— all contributed to the logical framework from which Winch’s 
hypotheses were derived, then operationalized and tested. 

Since Winch makes no claim to finality or universality in his 
research and since he carefully denotes the limitations of both 
design and data, no criticism can be made of him in this regard. 
There are, however, in the reviewer’s opinion, three advantages 
to his study: 1) Useful integration of several theoretical systems 
and scientific disciplines under one rubric; 2) honest attempts 
at both quantitative and qualitative analysis of “human” data, 
hence a more complete analytical approach; 3) an attempt at 
rigorous application of scientific method to marital and familial 
data — to be greatly appreciated by marriage and family soci- 
ologists as a scientific discipline independent of other social 
sciences but congruent with them. It is the reviewer’s opinion 
that Winch’s work, plus the evaluations of Ktsanes, Roos, Bower- 
man, and Day, will contribute much to empirically based theory- 
building in family sociology, which up to this date has been sore- 
ly delinquent in this regard. ANITA YOURGLICH 


Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 


Marriage Is Holy. Edited by Henry Caffarel. Translated by 
Bernard G. Murchland, C.S.C. Chicago: Fides Publishers, 
1957. Pp. 219. $3.75. 


When eleven talented authors who are fundamentally sound 
Christians interpret the institution and doctrine of marriage 
from their practical experience in group discussions with Chris- 
tian families, the “‘vision-value” of their work cannot escape 
notice. Here is presented a challenge to modern couples as the 
writers logically reveal in perspective the possibilities of a really 
intense spiritual life of union with God in the “order of mar- 
riage.” 

Marriage as a vocation to sanctity is the theme of Marriage Is 
Holy. While the sociological implications are not by-passed, the 
stress of the book is much more on the “why” and “how” of 
sanctifying this network of social relationships. 

There is no indication of an easy method. Rather the authors 
reiterate that the “kingdom of heaven suffers violence and the 
violent bear it away.” Let that not deter the faint-hearted, 
though! Strength is to be gained from an analysis of the broad 
unifying implications of marriage and human love, and a syn- 
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thesis of the combined roles of wife-mother and husband-father, 
Vexing, anxious questions such as, “What place must we give the 
flesh?” and “What are basic facts of the marriage vocation even 
for unhappy homes?” receive a satisfying response. The mean- 
ing of love as part of the whole mystery of being, the place of 
faith in “fidelity,” and the consideration of marriage as some- 
thing that “participates intimately in the very life of God,’ will 
not only stimulate thinking but demand a change of attitude 
on the part of hitherto routine-bound couples. 

There is one flaw. Because these essays are translated, the 
language presents difficulties at times. But once readers have 
risen to the heights with the “scope of marriage” and the “‘splen- 
dor of human love,” and descended to the practical down-to- 
earth directives of “unity in marriage,” they will realize that 
“words are merely the exchange of currency of our minds.” To 
stimulate discussion and facilitate understanding, synopses of 
the essays are given with accompanying discussion leads. This 
latest “family reader,” though slight, is capable of evoking that 
“vision” that will, if accepted, be a guiding light to sanctity. 

SISTER AGNES WILLIAM, S.C.H. 
Mount Saint Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


The American Sex Revolution. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: 
Porter Sargent Publisher, 1956. Pp. 186. $3.50. 


If a person does not believe in God or in absolute moral 
values, if he has no strong convictions as to what is right and 
what is wrong, if he believes that the greatest satisfactions in 
life are visceral and the only real values are sensory, then it 
is inevitable that he will exalt sex passion, reject all rational 
and moral control and be guided only by his desires and lusts. 
This leads to sex anarchy, and according to distinguished Har- 
vard sociologist Pitirim A. Sorokin, this is precisely what is hap- 
pening in America today. 

The sex revolution of the present era is thought to be one 
of the causes and one of the symptoms of a decaying sensate 
culture which has substituted a philosophy of “eat, drink and 
be merry” for the religious and moral values of past centuries. 
The theme is a familiar one for the author (cf. Crisis of Our 
Age, Man and Society in Calamity, Reconstruction of Human- 
ity), but this is the first time he has enlarged on the sexual aspect 
of our culture. 

To prove his thesis the author examines literature (including 
the sham-literature of thinly veiled pornography), the fine and 
popular arts, stage, movies, television, radio, advertising, the 
social sciences, law, politics, ethics and even religion; and con- 
cludes that whatever aspect of our culture is considered, each 
is surrounded with a rising tide of sex. Couple this situation 
with the loss of inner restraints and moral standards and you 
have the reason why it is increasingly difficult for many people, 
and especially youth, to mantain sexual sanity. 
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These facts give added weight to Dr. Sorokin’s generaliza- 
tion that the regime which “confines sexual life within socially 
sanctioned (and this reviewer would add ‘divinely sanctioned’) 
marriage, and that morally disapproves and legally prohibits 
premarital and extramarital relations provides an environment 
more favorable for creative growth of society... .” 

It is unfortunate that the author weakens the power of his 
argument by the occasional use of intemperate language and 
purple prose. Although he admits the new sex freedom is only 
one factor in the drift toward social decay, his rhetorical exposi- 
tion conveys the impression that he regards it as the most sig- 
nificant one. His charge of totalitarianism in Federal and State 
governments is far too sweeping; his analysis of the motivation 
found in the delinquent conduct of youth is much too facile; his 
indictment of the modern cocktail party as “the most important, 
most widely diffused sexual stimuli in our gustatory environ- 
ment” is more emotional than scholarly. When he complains 
that our age has failed to produce a new system of philosophy 
or theology, he overlooks the fact that creativity is found not 
only in the production of what is new, but also in the organiza- 
tion, growth, and application of what is old. An eminent author- 
ity should be accorded the privilege of citing his own works. Dr. 
Sorokin does this thirteen times. One only wishes that other 
authorities were called upon more often in support of his views. 

If Dr. Sorokin’s analysis of the prevailing sexual state of 
society is correct, he has performed a signal service in alerting 
us to the danger in our midst. His study has particular interest 
for the Catholic. First of all, it brings home the fact that Cath- 
olic ideals on love, courtship, and marriage run counter to the 
climate of opinion found in American life. Since Catholics are 
a minority group, social pressure to deviate from their convic- 
tions will be strong. Moreover, since the occasions for sex de- 
linquency and erotic stimulation abound in our society, parents 
and educators have a serious obligation to protect youth from 
the temptations of a sex-saturated environment. Herein lies the 
worth of Catholic books, magazines, newspapers and such 
agencies as the Legion of Decency and the National Office for 
Decent Literature. But most of all, this work points up the 
necessity of forming convictions which will not only withstand, 
but help to turn the present tide of sexual immorality. This 
means we must aid youth to develop an understanding and an 
intense appreciation of the ideal of chastity, of the vocation of 
marriage, of the dignity of parenthood, and of the role of sex 
in the plan of God. To disinfect society and culture from the 
present disintegrating sexual obsession requires, the author 
avers, “a consistent, honest, and determined participation of 
all responsible men and women... .” Catholics can play an im- 
portant part in the reconstruction of attitudes and ideals in re- 
gard to sex, and in regard to the role it plays in the total per- 
sonality of the individual. JOSEPH L. LENNON, O.P. 


Providence College, Providence 8, R. I. 
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America’s Children. By Eleanor H. Bernert. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. xiv+185. $6.00. 


In order to permit a more extensive analysis of the results 
of the 1950 census the Social Science Research Council, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Census, promoted the publication 
of census monographs. This book is one of them. It certainly 
fulfills its purpose since it actually gives a lively picture of “the 
interrelatedness of selected characteristics of children” as the 
author promises in her preface. It is regrettable however that 
this valuable study was brought out so late, seven years after the 
census was taken. All scholars, teachers, and social workers in 
the area of child studies while using the monograph will be 
steadily reminded of the fact that the basic statistical material 
which is the source of Dr. Bernert’s detailed examination of the 
economic and social factors related to children has in the mean- 
time become outdated. This refers not only to figures but also, 
and even more, to trends that have changed (e.g., in regard to 
the size of families). May we be entitled to expect an earlier 
release of such analytical studies after the 1960 census? 


The monograph covers a large field because the author de- 
fines the concept “child” in the broadest possible sense, including 
youth up to 24 years. She is therefore able to examine the areas 
of employment and school attendance fully without being cut 
off at a certain point, and with two years of military service now 
intercalated in the finishing process of young people, the exten- 
sive use of the term is now almost a necessity. The way in which 
the book is organized corresponds in logic and clarity to the 
general character of the excellent and enlightening presentation 
of the data and their interpretation. The book is divided into 
pairs of chapters, the first being mainly descriptive and the 
second analyzing the correlates of the respective variable. Three 
areas are treated: size and distribution of the child population, 
school enrollment and educational attainment, and youth in the 
labor force. One of the most valuable parts deals with variations 
in age-grade school progress (ch. 6). Now, when discussion 
of the quality of our teaching is more heatedly debated than ever 
before, the heavy drop-out from high schools and the retardation 
of our children in their school progress deserve all our atten- 
tion. “Over 4 million pupils 8 to 18 years old were retarded in 
their age-grade school progress in April 1950.” A special appen- 
dix describes the methods of measuring relative school progres- 
sion of the school population. 


The book brings forth some data and correlations that are 
of fundamental importance for fields of investigation seemingly 
quite independent and unrelated. As an example, it will certainly 
contribute to a better understanding of the South and its prob- 
lems if one realizes that in the South there are fewer than 1.5 
adults of productive age to every child and youth under 20 years 
of age, which is much less than in the other regions of the na- 
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tion. Dr. Bernert’s book with its rich material will serve all 
sociologists and practitioners of human relations. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Marriage Analysis: Foundations for Successful Family Life. By 
Harold T. Christensen. (Second Ed.) New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1958. Pp. x+645. $5.50. 

Although this is a second edition the author keeps this fact 
a well-guarded secret. Thus the reviewer must secure the first 
edition, make a comparative study, and discover what changes — 
additions, deletions or revisions — have been made. Since the 
earlier edition was more than adequately reviewed by Fr. Thomas 
in this same periodical (June 1950), apparently the present task 
is twofold: first, to emphasize what is new and different; 
second, to evaluate this new material and the over-all utility of 
this edition. 

As to the format, this edition is 1385 pages longer, has five 
major divisions instead of four, and contains twenty-two chap- 
ters as compared with fourteen formerly. Further maturation 
in this relatively new sociological area causes the first edition 
appendix — “preference patterns in dating and mate selection” 
— to be incorporated into the chapter on dating and courtship. 
The author then relegates the self-evaluating scale for predict- 
ing success in marriage to the appendix of the present work. 

The author’s objective remains the same, to offer a practical 
and functional method for achieving successful marriage. Bas- 
ically, this is a factor analysis of personality development from 
the pre-natal period to the new husband-wife adjustment neces- 
sitated by the empty nest. 

The continued practice of including the latest research data 
is praiseworthy. This makes available a rich and valuable source 
book. Although not unique, the author’s reluctance to pronounce 
Kinsey’s sample as unrepresentative casts doubts on his scien- 
tific honesty. To all similarly reticent social scientists must 
accrue some blame for grave errors presently propagated by the 
popular press. 

To intelligent educators sex and marriage morals are neces- 
sarily ethical and normative, which renders unacceptable the 
author’s appeal to positive science as the foundation for value 
standards. These same will hardly adopt a text advocating a 
pragmatic and relativistic behavior system. For those capable 
of discounting these rather serious defects, this book offers 
valuable supplemental reading. 

COSMAS GIRARD, O.F.M. 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology. Translated and edited 
by H. H. Gerth and C. W. Mills. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. Pp. xi+490. $2.25. 
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For the sociologists, Max Weber is probably the greatest 
single authority among the great masters of the past. It is there- 
fore very fortunate that a book has appeared in an inexpensive 
edition (the regular edition is dated 1946) which contains, in 
addition to a biographical view and a survey of Weber’s work, 
the translation, and a very readable one, of a large number of 
excerpts from Weber’s major works and important articles. The 
selection is truly representative. Especially well represented are 
problems of power and religion, two of Weber’s major concerns. 
The famous chapter on bureaucracy which has become a source 
of inspiration — never so good as the Weberian — for many 
American sociologists is reproduced in full. One of the essays, 
that on “Science as a Vocation” reads as a welcome response to 
one of the acute problems of our day. For some reason, Weber’s 
methodological contributions are ignored, despite their high im- 
portance. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Modern Sociological Theory in Continuity and Change. Edited 
by Howard Becker and A. Boskoff. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1957. Pp. xiii+756. $6.50. 

The editors credit the late Florian Znaniecki with inspiring 
this book, for it is a revision and elaboration of the papers read 
at the 1954 meeting of the American Sociological Society, which 
was under his presidency at that time. It seems impossible to 
do justice to a book on so many varied themes and facets of 
sociology. Alvin Boskoff of the College of William and Mary 
gives a brief survey of social thought and sociology. Eight chap- 
ters follow on developments in analysis of social thought and 
sociological theory, values, methods, theoretical and research 
foci and other topics. Part Three is correctly labelled “Some 
Specializations in Modern Sociology,” for of the many subdivi- 
sions of sociology there is only one chapter each for small groups, 
social disorganization, social stratification, the sociology of 
knowledge the sociology of law, the sociology of religion (which 
brushes aside Catholic contributions in most cavalier and un- 
scholarly manner) and, together, the sociology of art, literature, 
and music. Although in general the present book is much more 
comprehensive than Gittler’s Review of Sociology (1957), for 
this section Gittler would provide much supplementary material. 
Part Four is concerned with sociology in relation to other social 
science disciplines, notably, cultural anthropology, social psy- 
chology, and psychoanalysis. Part Five is on sociological research 
and theory in five countries abroad: Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, written by nationals in the field. 

Inevitably a symposium has its strong and weak contributors, 
and those who had more or less time to devote to a field in which 
they might be experts. Many of the chapters are well docu- 
mented, a few are not, but most of the chapters are very worth 
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while; they provide valuable insights for the professional sociolo- 
gist, and have much to teach to the graduate student. The very 
reasonable price of this book will ensure it the wide distribution 
it deserves. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Social Theory and Social Structure (Revised). By Robert K. 
Merton. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. Pp. xviii+645. 
$7.50. 


To the first edition of this book, published in 1949 (cf. re- 
view by E. Kilzer, ACSR, Vol. XI, No. 1, March 1950), the author 
has added four chapters: Nos. 5, 8, 9, and 10, and he has revised 
some of the others. Because the chapters have mostly been pub- 
lished in journals of various kinds, they have a very wide range, 
and it would be impossible to do justice to them in a review. 
Only Chapters 5 and 9 are original work not reprinted elsewhere. 
The former is but a short further consideration of anomie, but 
the latter is a long essay of one hundred and five pages, to clarify 
and add to material previously published on the theory of refer- 
ence groups and group structure. This latter essay considers 
seven problems with many subdivisions somewhat awkwardly 
expressed: for example, Problem 7 is the “Structural context 
of reference group behavior: role-sets, status-sets, and status- 
sequences,” and the fourth division of this problem is: ‘7.4: 
Social dynamics of status-sets and status-sequences.” 

Merton has for years been one of the leading theorists in our 
field, and his theories of functionalism have been very important. 
He is not content with his work, as is obvious from the fact that 
he has published this truly revised edition. The numerous foot- 
notes on almost every page, and the constant references within 
the text itself show that he is alert to every contribution made 
by others, either in theory, or in research (for example on vot- 
ing) which might lead to theoretical elaboration. For the pro- 
fessional sociologist the book will yield many long evenings of 
interesting and rewarding reading. Apart from an excerpt here 
and there, it would discourage all but the exceptional under- 
graduate student. The new chapter, with its problems, is too 
important to miss and for it alone those who possess the first 
edition need to purchase this one. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Sociological Theory. Edited by E. F. Borgatta and H. J. Meyer. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. xvii+457+iv. $6.75. 


In the preface to this book of readings the editors have stated 
that they have not included writing that, though historically im- 
portant, is “not especially fruitful for contemporary theory” ; 
they have also excluded methodology and general philosophical 
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discussion about the nature of society and generalized concepts. 
Their goal is to understand present-day sociology by analyzing 
some of the major works of the past, even though the past is 
comparatively recent. Cooley, Mead, Baldwin, Simmel, E. A. 
Ross, Park, Veblen, Thomas and Znaniecki are among those 
quoted from, but Ralph Linton and Robert M. MaclIver are also 
there. There are six parts to the book: first is the novel, yet 
logical introduction to the whole: the sociology of ideas, but this 
is represented only by a very short excerpt from Mannheim. 
Then follow: the person as a social unit; social forms and proces- 
ses; social structures; the persistence of social structures; and 
social change. 

How would such a book of readings fit into the college course- 
sequence? If the student first has a good course in basic sociology 
which does include historically important concepts, methods, 
and the general ideas of important sociologists and, later, a well- 
planned course in the history of social thought and sociology, 
this text might perhaps be an in-between course for theoretical 
knowledge instead of the “principles” course which must follow 
an introduction which is but slight in sociological content. With- 
out a tough first course, however, too much time would be taken 
up in the undergraduate curriculum if this plus a “principles” 
course, plus a history of social thought and sociology were given, 
for there are the factual courses to supply knowledge in social 
problems, urban sociology, the sociology of the family, and other 
usual sequences. The book, however, is well-planned and inter- 
esting in its readings choices, and it is beautifully produced. 
Certainly it is worth a thoughtful examination by those of us 
who teach; graduate students will doubtless find it very reward- 
ing if the originals are not easy to come by. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Community: An Introduction to a Social System. By Irwin 
T. Sanders. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1958. Pp. xvi+ 
431. $6.00. 

“Designed primarily as a _ textbook for undergraduate 
courses” this analysis of the community combines a wealth of 
basic sociological concepts with a freshness of thought and ex- 
pression that is both pleasant and stimulating for classroom 
use. A great many individuals and group leaders will appreciate 
the study of the community as a social system and the manifold 
relationships involved. While not intended as a manual for a 
survey of the community, the selection and treatment of traits 
and characteristics are sufficient for many types of survey work. 
Thus, it is more than a textbook and should be on the reading 
list for all who are or will be engaged in community service. 

Under the section headings of social traits of the community, 
major systems at work, and community action, the author de- 
scribes the network of social institutions within which people 
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live and work. Five factors — ecology, demography, culture, 
personality, and time — not only define the community but make 
up the setting of the social system. The coverage of community 
characteristics and processes in the first section provides an ex- 
cellent foundation for studying the social system and may be 
readily adapted to a variety of reader needs. The major com- 
munity systems are analyzed in terms of the structure of their 
subsystems, and then the dynamic is added to the structural in 
a chapter on operations. The final section helps to prepare the 
way for translating analysis into programs of action. 

Of special interest is the bibliography presented as suggested 
readings for each chapter. Books and articles by over five hun- 
dred authors are cited and most of the articles can be found in 
the standard sociological journals. JOSEPH W. MCGEE 


Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Review of Sociology: Analysis of a Decade. Edited by J. B. Git- 
tler. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1957. Pp. ix+588. 
$10.50. 


The jacket of this book correctly states it to be “a thought- 
provoking survey of the major postwar developments in soci- 
ology.” Because it was written by about eighteen contributors, 
some chapters are more thought-provoking than others. Indeed, 
some of the chapters are very slight and inadequate, while others 
are comprehensive and give a valuable overview of the field. For 
the professional, many of the chapters, such as that on industrial 
sociology, will provide interesting reading, fresh insights here 
and there, and most excellent bibliographies. For the student, 
the book will be very valuable indeed, even though the sociology 
of religion and the sociology of art are inadequately covered, and 
there is no standardization of treatment, which has its weak 
points as well as its strengths. Obviously contributors such as 
F. Stuart Chapin, W. Lloyd Warner, Robin M. Williams and 
other well-known names could not be confined in a straight- 
jacket. Although the contributions of some of our ACSS mem- 
bers are noted, as usual one finds that, slight though our contri- 
butions as a whole have been, they still tend to be somewhat 
ignored. Yet for an overview of some of the major sub-divisions 
of sociology today the book merits purchase, despite its extra- 
ordinary high price for rather widely printed pages. Zetterberg’s 
Unesco publications Sociology in the United States of America 
(1956) is much less thorough in its individual contributions, 
although it covers more ground. EvA J. Ross 


Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Social Order. By Robert Bierstedt. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. viii+579. $6.00. 
Sparkling style and crystal clarity in explaining basic con- 
cepts mark this distinguished addition to the field of introductory 
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sociology. The volume will be a joy to instructors but it is pre- 
éminently a students’ book. Even the slower freshman will re- 
tain much of what is read, and there is a real] challenge for the 
better student. The male student may be mildly titillated by the 
somewhat frequent “Freudian” examples. 

In several instances the author reaches an ineluctable con- 
clusion through a superb use of logic and a relentless marshall- 
ing of evidence. The combination produces respect for sociologi- 
cal reasoning and leaves the impression that sociology makes 
positive contributions to science. Indeed, credence is lent to the 
claim that there are some definite principles of sociology. The 
principle of subsidiarity is upheld (p. 487) and due recognition 
is accorded to the influence of non-material culture items (ideas 
and ideologies) as influencing social change (p. 531). The con- 
tent is reminiscent of Father Murray’s introductory textbooks. 

Points for discussion abound. For:example: is the State 
more than an association? Is authority always a function of 
status? Are all norms attached to statuses? Is there a woman 
“back of” every great man? Are prejudices and preference 
identical? 

As for shortcomings, Part II might well be drastically cur- 
tailed, treated as a briefly summarized foreword to Part III. 
Social processes are not specifically considered. Bias in favor 
of biological evolution occasionally evokes wryly humorous re- 
marks concerning the action of deities and comes close to irrever- 
ence for Deity. Some passages in the chapter on the Family 
and in the unusual! one on Women and Men are in disagreement 
with the Catholic position. 

Sociologists who ignore this book will miss a profitable and 
enjoyable experience. 

BROTHER D. AUGUSTINE, F.S.C. 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Changing Population of the United States. By Conrad and 
Irene B. Taeuber. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 
Pp. xi+357. $7.75. 

Measurement of demographic change as a tool of sociological 
analysis is now a well-established procedure. In part, the in- 
creasingly prominent role played by demography in university 
research and teaching reflects a prevailing intellectual fashion 
which stresses social aggregates and their implications. The 
trend is evident, for example, in emphasis currently placed on 
macroeconomics. Concern with the impact of mass media in 
the field of social psychology is another manifestation. 

But increasing use of demographic data and procedure is 
attributable to more than a fashion. It springs from growing 
awareness that the basic components of demographic change 
(births, deaths, migration), as well as composition and char- 
acteristics of population, exert a strong influence on social be- 
havior. Furthermore the patterns of interaction within the 
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family, and its own reproductive performance, affect social 
aspirations and goals, and are in turn influenced by prevailing 
values and problems in the larger social whole. Were any justi- 
fication needed for stressing the importance of a study like the 
one in hand, that is it. 

Birth and death rates in the colonial period and since, aver- 
age family size and age at first marriage, total and net volume 
of immigration, educational attainment and income levels of 
the population, are but some aspects of demographic change dis- 
cussed in this new Census Monograph. Sponsored jointly by the 
Social Science Research Council and the Bureau of the Census, 
these monographs are intended to complement on the analytic 
level the demographic data presented in the 1950 census reports 
and special studies. Among the monographs issued to date are: 
Income of the American People (1955), Immigrants and Their 
Children, 1850-1950 (1956), American Families (1957). 

The monograph series undertaken after the 1950 census has 
its parallel in studies of similar name made after 1920. During 
the thirties and forties, first depression and then war stood in 
the way of such detailed analysis. The manner in which the 
post-1950 series is sponsored and published has a twofold ad- 
vantage of ensuring distribution through commercial channels 
and of relieving the Census Bureau of sole responsibility for 
possible analytic errors involved. 

Some will recall that a government publication of somewhat 
similar name (Problem of a Changing Population, Washington: 
GPO, 1938), put out by a since terminated body, the National 
Resources Committee, was justly criticized later for its hasty 
generalizations on reproductive and population-replacement 
trends. The monograph in hand carefully avoids such mistakes 
and reflects the rapid advances made in demographic analysis, 
as well as census experience, over the past two decades. 

The authors of the study are well suited to their task. After 
12 years with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Conrad 
Taeuber was chosen in 1946 to head the statistics division of 
the newly established Food and Agriculture Organization. On 
transfer of that body to Rome in 1951, he joined the Census 
Bureau, of which he is now assistant director in demographic 
fields. His wife edited for nineteen years until 1954 the research 
tool Population Index and has long been associated with the 
Office of Population Research at Princeton. Her latest efforts, 
in addition to this monograph, are in analyzing historical demo- 
graphic trends in Japan and the social forces presently at work, 
or in prospect, as regards Japanese population. 

From this monograph can be gathered numerous facts of 
sociological significance. Only a few are mentioned here. In 
1790 the U. S. population contained but 3 per cent over 60, today 
there are 12 per cent. Median age at first marriage in 1890 was 
for males, 26.1 years, for females, 22.7. In 1950 the ages were 
22.0 and 20.2 respectively. Redistribution of population recent- 
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ly has gone on at a rapid rate. From 1900 to 1950, for example, 
California grew by 613 per cent to 10.6 million. Between 1949 
and 1950 about half the U. S. counties reported losses in popula- 
tion, 708 of them of 10 per cent or more. Meanwhile urbaniza- 
tion accelerated, so that today three-fourths of the population 
lives in 798 counties accounting for less than one-third the na- 
tional territory. Between 1940 and 1950 four-fifths the increase 
in population occurred within the standard metropolitan areas 
(SMA’s) but outside the central cities. This suburban and new- 
ly “rural’” population has social characteristics, and economic 
problems, all its own. 

From the viewpoint of demographic and sociological theory 
there is only one major criticism that can be made of this mono- 
graph. It is too hesitant in engaging in dynamic analysis, or in 
hypothesizing psychological factors and other intervening vari- 
ables which cause people to behave in the aggregate as they have 
in the United States. On the level of presenting the comparative 
facts over time, and of pointing out their implications and likely 
trends, the Taeubers have done a truly excellent job. Of par- 
ticular interest to the sociologist are the last two chapters, in 
which the interrelationships in development, and the demo- 
graphic prospects (not merely likely size of population), are 
modestly and competently pointed out. 

WILLIAM J. GIBBONS, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Gentlemen. By E. Digby Baltzell. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1958. Pp. ix+440. $5.75. 


The realization of the utopian aspect of a majority leader- 
ship or of a “classless society” is brought home to us again and 
again in our own daily experience. Among the people we meet 
some are always “more equal” than others — an indication that 
at least some form of social stratification is inherent in all hv- 
man organization. 

Digby Baltzell presents a study of a hereditary upper class 
based on business, wealth, and power. As central focus of this 
analysis the Philadelphia upper class has been chosen. American 
sociologists have done extensive research on the social systems 
in small communities. Philadelphia Gentlemen offers the factual 
results of painstaking investigation and systematic research 
done on a metropolitan class structure. It is not only a descrip- 
tion of a present metropolitan upper class with its homogeneous 
style of life and value system; emphasis is laid, in particular, on 
historical and socio-economic developments which helped to shape 
and produce such a class. An analysis of the structure and func- 
tions of upper class institutions is given as well as the changes 
in these institutions brought about by historical and economic 
influences. These institutions peculiar to the élite are essential 
to bring about the characteristic upper-class consciousness of 
kind and the almost primary group solidarity prevalent among 
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, | the members of this group. Almost every aspect of human social 
( | relationship has been investigated in view of the author’s ob- 
.- | jective. Very enlightening is the treatise on “the structure and 
.- | functions of an upper class” which deals with the general cul- 
n | ture concept that is basic to human behavior. To mention only 
.- | afew: the high value which is placed on belonging to the cor- 
| rect clubs and associations, the making of an appearance at 
is | fashionable balls, at certain weddings and funerals; the choice 
y- | of the right schools, colleges, and summer resorts; the use of 
ic | the proper language and the wearing of distinctive types of 
clothes. 

'y The author of Philadelphia Gentlemen has done an excellent 
- | job of research and of presentation. By the time they reach the 
n | end of the book, the readers will be well acquainted with the 
i- | social life and the various characteristics of a metropolitan so- 
| ciety’s upper class. In short, the book is a fine sociological study 
| and as such a good investment for the college library as well as 
ly | the personal library of any sociologist, psychologist, or social 
r- | worker. 

in SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 

0 | Holy Ghost College, Manila, Philippines 


The Man on Your Back. By Wyatt Marrs. Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. xiii+289. $3.95. 
You may not be aware that you are transporting anyone else 

in his aimless wanderings through life, but this short book enu- 

1@ | merates such a great number of “Freeloaders, Spongers and 

Other Parasites” that you begin at first to feel uncomfortable 

r- | under the weight, and then as the classes increase you commence 

id | to get an unpleasant sensation, a sort of a guilt-feeling that the 

et | list includes you. 

at The subtitles — “A Preface to the Art of Living Without 

u- | Producing in Modern Society,’ — is an altogether inaccurate 

description. There is nothing about the art and only the most 

ss | sweeping commonplaces about the artists, predatory criminals, 
is |} chronic dependents, beggars, and such. Non-producers in the 
an | family, religious institutions, political and economic society each 
ns | Occupy short chapters. The “Parasites of Religious Institutions” 
al} will probably interest readers of this REVIEW. The author points 
ch} out that religions serve needs of such an intangible nature that 
p-| they are difficult to evaluate, that evaluations of a religious man 
us} and an agnostic are quite different, objectivity is difficult to 
on} achieve, and, fairly enough, the values of a man who has broken 
pe} away from religion will probably be so conditioned as to be 

c- | positively adverse and anti-religious. 

eS Nonetheless, “some of the worst scoundrels have carried on 

ic} their exploitation under the cloak of organized religion” (p. 

ial} 181). Sumerian priests and the early Church in Mexico prove 

of | this point. Thus, “If the physical remains of past civilization 
[such as the Mayans] are valid evidences, the burden imposed 
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by the religious institutions must have often been out of all 
proportion to what the prevailing economic development could 
support and, at the same time, leave a sufficient margin for the 
other activities of life.” Religious parasitism fortunately can 
be mitigated, mayhap eliminated, because although “such ex- 
ploitation was made possible only by a virtual monopoly” (p, 
132), so “Two or more religious, like two or more politica] 
parties, are a constant check on one another. ... As a result 
each organization is -onstantly alert to any abuses by its rivals.” 

Even so, the author thinks our clergy is more sinned against 
than sinning, often actually victimized by the community, ex- 
ploited. But there seems to be no other “test of sincerity which 
is above suspicion.” Of course, “the actively useful religious 
servant ...is worthy of his hire” (p. 137). 

There is a lot of homely commonsense within the covers of 
this book, a lot of truth and half-truth, values with which we 
probably will not agree but it holds an hour or so of semi-serious 
reading. After all, the author is a sociologist. 

SISTER MARY Licuori, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Ill. 


Patterns in Comparative Religion. By Mircea Eliade. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1958. Pp. xv+484. $6.50. 


Henri Poincare once ironically asked whether a naturalist 
who had studied an elephant only under a microscope would 
think he knew enough about those animals? Similarly, to try 
to grasp the essence of a religious phenomenon by means of phys- 
iology, psychology, sociology, economics, linguistics, art, or any 
other study is false. Dr. Eliade properly insists that a religious 
phenomenon will only be recognized as such if it is grasped at 
its own level, if it is studied as something religious. 

He begins this well-documented study with an account of 
certain cosmic manifestations of the sacred which he calls 
hierophanies. These include sky, water, earth, and stones. They 
are not necessarily the earliest examples of such phenomena but 
they serve to explain the dialectic of the sacred and what sort 
of forms the sacred will take. Dr. Eliade then goes on to de- 
scribe the biological hierophanies (the rhythm of the moon, the 
sun, vegetation, agriculture, and sexuality), then local hiero- 
phanies (consecrated places and temples), and lastly myths and 
symbols. A future companion volume will deal with other prob- 
lems of the history of religions — rites and magic, ideas on the 
soul and death, and such consecrated persons as priest and king. 

This book is a valuable introduction to the labyrinthine com- 
plexity of religious data in many parts of the world at various 
times, their basic patterns, and the multiplicity of cultures they 
reflect. It should be of special interest to students of religion 
and to sociologists who may want to know more about the tre- 
mendous variety of mankind’s religious experience. 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 
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The Church and Modern Science. By Patrick J. McLaughlin. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 374. $7.50. 
The object of this book is to promote good communications 

between philosophers and scientists. To achieve this the author 
offers some science for the philosophers and some philosophy 
for the scientists. The second part of the book is devoted to selec- 
tions of addresses delivered by Pope Pius XII on general scien- 
tific themes. 

The author does not seem to have a genuine appreciation of 
modern science. The book is marred by inaccuracies: “The psy- 
chologist distinguishes the various faculties of the mind and 
soul” (p. 90). ‘Modern science in fixing a date for creation 
thereby proves the world is contingent” (p. 158). Seemingly, 
the author believes that the disproving of Darwinian natural 
selection is to disprove evolution (p. 264). It is disturbing to 
see a discussion of evolution without mention of Teilhard de 
Chardin. One can only hope that the readers turn to the ad- 
dresses of the Holy Father rather than to the first section. 

ROBERT M. BARRY 

College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 11, Minn. 


Labor Union Monopoly: A Clear and Present Danger. By Donald 
R. Richberg. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1957. Pp. x+175. 
$3.50. 

Many key labor-management problems, implicit in the pat- 
tern of industrial relations in our society, are reaching the crisis 
stages and Donald R. Richberg, as a participant in the early 
development of the present labor movement, seems well qualified 
to describe both the sources and the nature of these problems. 
Unfortunately, there is a definite semantic atmosphere to his 
appraisal of the situation which seems out of keeping with an 
objective analysis of the problems and their causes. For example: 

So long as we allow unions to use brutal force, to para- 
lyze vital industries, and to compel great business enter- 
prises to yield to demands that are unfair and injurious to 
the public, the union bureaucrats will be able to maintain 
their private tyrannies superior to any effective restraint 
by our public government. These are indeed the only private 
organizations that are permitted to carry out vicious con- 
spiracies against public and private interests in open dis- 
regard of the laws that elsewhere protect the lives, business 
and property of a free people (p. 143). 


Richberg’s major thesis is that, “Americans are out of date 
and ill-informed concerning the realities of the labor movement 
in the United States.” The picture of the labor union as a “weak 
idealistic organization of downtrodden workers struggling 
against an oppressive concentration of property power” is false. 
Labor unions today represent the “greatest concentration of po- 
litical and economic power in the United States of America.” 
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The labor movement has evolved into a political movement “with 
the objective of establishing a socialist labor government in 
control of the economic and social life of the nation” (pp. v—vii), 

In the strongest section of the book, Richberg describes the 
development of the key attitudes and legislation affecting the 
exercise of union power. “The early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury were for labor organizations largely a period of employer 
repression, legal restraint, and economic discouragement, with 
political power used more often against labor than for its bene- 
fit”? (p. 4). The Clayton Anti-Trust Act of 1914 offered unions 
some protection but it was not until the federal government 
began “promoting and protecting the expansion of union power 
that the full implications of labor’s exemption under the Clayton 
Act became apparent” (p. 5). He details the circumstances be- 
hind the passage of the Railway Labor Act of 1926, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, and the Wagner Act. His emphasis is upon the 
gradual development, not only of pro-labor legislation, but of a 
pro-labor governmental administration of the legislation which 
in effect extended the power of the laws far beyond the inten- 
tions of their makers. With Mr. Richberg’s knowledge of the 
circumstances behind the legislation, the reader is given many 
insights into the historical circumstances which precipitated the 
legislation and the governmental attitudes so important to the 
development of the labor movement. 


In the final section of the book, Mr. Richberg describes cer- 
tain aspects and effects of union monopoly power — strikes and 
violence, compulsory unionism, industry-wide bargaining, and 
the prospects of a labor government. While all of these are key 
aspects of our present problems, one gets the impression that 
his sole viewpoint toward solutions is that of proposing “better” 
legislation. Take the matter of strikes, for example. The author 
justly points out that the power of striking implies and requires 
the right to hold a job while not working at it. For this reason 
he believes that it is highly unlikely that a long strike could be 
won without violence. He is probably right. But this is not 
necessarily an indictment of labor unions. What he neglects 
(but does not ignore) is that union organizations were conceived 
in conflict between employer and worker. They are conflict or- 
ganizations by their nature. Once this is understood their use 
of weapons, their desire for compulsory unionism, and their 
tendency to play off one employer against another become un- 
derstandable, although not necessarily acceptable. We must face 
that even today labor-management negotiations are not con- 
ducted on the basis of a body of accepted principles of fair and 
just treatment but rather on the basis of interest group conflict. 

Nowhere in the book does Mr. Richberg’s partisanship be- 
come more pronounced than where he deals with labor violence. 
This is especially true when he describes the ‘Kohler situation.” 
While anyone acquainted with the facts of the situation will 
agree that it is a “dirty” one, it is certainly partisan to describe 
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itas solely due to the viciousness of organized “labor monopo- 
lists.” If one knows anything concerning the previous history 
of the Kohler organization, the contest can be seen as almost 
symbolic of labor-management relations at their worst. It is a 
symbolic contest between the intransigence of a paternalistic 
management and the aggressiveness of militant unionism. It is 
by no means a one-sided affair. 

Because of his partial viewpoint, Richberg’s suggested solu- 
tins to the problem — the outlawing of union monopolies, the 
abolishment by law of compulsory unionism, and the legal quali- 
fication of the right to strike — are partial solutions. They might 
serve to limit the power of one of the contestants in the strug- 
gle, but they would not eliminate the basic problem which is a 
key one in our industrial society. 

In his own words, Richberg gives us a glimpse of the his- 
torical circumstances which complicate and becloud the present 
issue. He writes, 


Fifty years ago, when labor unions were struggling even 
to gain the right of recognition and struggling against 
vicious lawless tactics of many employers and employer 
organizations, there was much excuse if not justification 
for the use of hoodlums, sluggers, and even worse criminals 
by those who felt they were fighting for the underdog 
against overwhelming respectable but tyrannical power. To- 
day, there is little excuse for criminality in support of the 
legitimate activities of labor unions. It would be far better 
for the health of labor and for its public relations if out- 
standing labor leaders supported instead of opposed laws 
intelligently designed to prevent racketeering and crimi- 
nality under the cloak of labor organizations (p. 163). 


This reasoning is difficult to follow. Just when is criminality 
justified? But it exemplifies the mixed attitudes which have 
developed historically toward labor violence. It is true that we 
have come a long way in fifty years but both the memory and the 
basic problem at issue linger on. Management is not powerless 
in the face of powerful union organization and the struggle has 
moved on to different grounds. Unfortunately, Richberg is all 
too right when he depicts the public as caught in the midst of a 
struggle between giants. 

The author concludes by sounding a call to the American 
public. He states that these evils 


will not be remedied until an overwhelming majority of 
free citizens realize that labor’s economic monopoly and 
political power are preparing the way for Communism far 
more effectively than the communists themselves.... Asa 
matter of fact, the unions are powerful aggressive organiza- 
tions that are engaged in a continuing warfare against the 
maintenance of a free competitive economy. Unless this 
civil warfare is stopped and peaceful competition is sub- 
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stituted for monopolistic coercion in labor relations, a so- 
cialized economy and a socialist labor government are in- 
evitable (p. 175). 


This reviewer can but underscore the necessity for public 
concern with a problem which strikes at the foundations of our 
way of life. But he feels compelled to object to the way in which 
the call is put. Civil war takes two. Aggressiveness is not con- 
fined to labor unions. Monopolistic coercion can be found in the 
factory as well as in the union hall. The problem presses for 
solution but it cannot be solved by describing one side as vicious. 
The roots of labor monopoly lie in the unresolved relationships 
between employer and organized employee, for even union cor- 
ruption cannot occur unless there is someone to offer the bribe 
as well as to take it. The solution awaits the application of prin- 
ciples which can guide the relationships in this area in terms 
of equity and justice rather than in terms of victor and van- 
quished. 

JOHN E. HUGHES 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Occupations and Values. By Morris Rosenberg, with the assist- 
ance of Edward A. Suchman and Rose K. Goldsen. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. Pp. ii+158. $4.00. 

“When you get right down to it, however, there aren’t 
many really ‘big’ decisions that we have to make in our life- 
times — decisions which involve very long-term commit- 
ments, which influence our thoughts, feelings, and actions 
for years to come. One of these ‘big’ decisions is marriage 
— whether to marry and, if so, to whom. Another is choos- 
ing one’s life work — whether to work at this job or that” 


p. 1). 


It is with the latter “big” decision that Morris Rosenberg is 
concerned. This study of occupational choice grew out of an 
initial interest in social values and highlights in a very real 
way the interdependence of values and choices in the social 
sphere. Based upon the Cornell Value Study, it concentrates 
upon the data relative to occupational values and occupational 
choice in an attempt to develop generalizations concerning the 
criteria, determinants, and consequences of such choices. 

The author visualizes the occupational choice situation as a 
decision process involving a series of progressive delimitations 
of alternatives based upon “social appropriateness,” ‘“possibil- 
ity,” and desire. The study relates the influence of internal fac- 
tors — values, attitudes, and personality characteristics — and 





external social factors — status and role — with occupational 
choices and occupational values. In short, it is an attempt to 
describe, for a specific population — college students — the in- 
terrelationship among the factors which enter into the occupa- | 
tional decision process. Furthermore, the process is considered | 
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in reference to decision change and conflict so as to shed light 
upon the social psychology of the decision process at the same 
time that it provides material of relevance to the sociology of 
occupations. 

The author’s conclusions indicate that the student enters his 
occupation willingly. This willingness is based upon the tendency 
of the student to shift his occupational decision in terms of both 
reality and his values and to modify his values in terms of the 
realities of his situation. Such “malleability of wants” and 
“malleability of reality” have the effect of producing greater 
satisfaction with the occupation chosen. This satisfaction is 
heightened by the strong emphasis upon productive values which 
tend to promote occupational adjustment and the anticipatory 
socialization which accompanies the educational process. Stu- 
dents seem to gear their expectations, economic and otherwise, 
in terms of their possibilities and to take a broad enough view 
of the occupational structure to find some area which will satisfy 
their needs. 

While students seem to hold attitudes which appear conducive 
to ultimate occupational adjustment, there are certain problems 
for both individual and social adjustment which are suggested 
by the data. The occupational structure is becoming increasing- 
ly bureaucratized so that a higher premium may be placed upon 
following the rules than upon exercising one’s talents. Further- 
more, the very factors which seem to promote occupational ad- 
justment may introduce a certain degree of maladjustment. For 
example, the wide range of values which may be satisfied in 
work may introduce dissatisfaction in that it provides too many 
attractive alternatives. 

This work is, without any doubt, a worthwhile contribution 
to the relatively neglected area of the sociology of occupations. 
Perhaps it raises as many questions as it answers. It is doubly 
important for this very reason. 

JOHN E. HUGHES 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Cultural Foundations of Industrial Civilization. By John U. 

i New York: Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. 163. 

4.00. 

Nurtured in my early days on readings that interpreted his- 
tory in terms of geographical and economic factors, I found that 
this book, with its emphasis on the cultural foundations of in- 
dustrial civilization, restored a balance needed for correct appre- 
ciation. The materialist and mechanistic interpretation of his- 
tory stressed by Marx and some other practitioners of the art, 
left out of calculation the part free will plays in man’s search 
for truth and the refinement and goodness of life. 

The book is useful in tracing the development of science and 
culture and their influences on industrialism and the several 
bases of civilization which contributed to our material develop- 
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ment. It thus helps to redress the balance in favor of a more 
realistic understanding of history. 

If the economy of abundance is to serve the ends of social 
justice and man’s aesthetic purposes rather than that of mutual 
destruction in this atomic age, then I would agree with the author 
that if we are to free ourselves from the threat of imminent 
destruction we will need to build our future society on the spir- 
itual resources in the teachings of the Redeemer. Industrialism 
will thus be humanized. Productivity will not be an end in 
itself but a means to the good life. Mankind is searching for 
that new civilization and the author’s views contribute to that 
search. 

JOHN BROPHY 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, Washington 6, D. C. 


Work and Authority in Industry. By Reinhard Bendix. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956. Pp. xxv+466. $7.50. 


In the recent past a great portion of industrial sociologists 
have concentrated their attention upon the study of internal 
plant relationships via observational data. And, at times, the 
implication seems to have been that only this area and this type 
of data could contribute valid bases for a scientific study. For 
this reason, Reinhard Bendix’s Work and Authority in Industry 
is doubly significant. First, it is an excellent and successful at- 
tempt to study the framework of industrial organization. To 
detail the ideologies and orientations which the managers of the 
new productive techniques have advanced to support their 
authority and their conception of the relative roles of managers 
and of workers. It thus contributes an understanding of the 
internal organization of the industrial plant which cannot be 
achieved by studying the internal relationships of the plant to 
the exclusion of other influences. Second, it is an example of 
the use of documentary materials which have, all too often, been 
neglected by industrial as well as other sociologists. It affords 
a cogent demonstration of the use to which such material can 
be put and the results which they can yield. 

Bendix advances the thesis that ideas concerning work, the 
authority of employers, and the reasons for superordination and 
subordination in the productive situation form an ideological 
framework within which the day to day operation of the eco- 
nomic enterprise are perceived and the basis upon which they 
are structured. The technology of production requires that men 
be organized and that control be exercised. But the ideological 
conceptions furnish the meanings and values which direct the 
specific forms of organization. 

Bendix explores the relationship between authority relations, 
institutional settings, and ideological interpretations in four 
different social contexts: England and Russia in the early phases 
of industrialization; and the United States and East Germany 
in the recent period. .Thus he sets up a double comparison; the 
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ideologies of management in the contexts of Anglo-American and 
Russian civilization and during the early phases of industrializa- 
tion and today. In each case Bendix finds a more or less distinct 
managerial ideology, traces its historical development and draws 
out its societal consequences. He concludes that in England 
and the United States, where the masses of people enjoy an un- 
precedented extension of personal fredom, it is accepted that 
there is an inevitable but reconcilable conflict between the man- 
agers and the managed. In the Russian orbit, where workers 
are supposed to manage themselves, the bulk of the people suffer 
a nearly complete extinction of privacy. And, in addition to this 
central theme, the author contributes treatments of the prob- 
lems of bureaucracy and of the East versus West alternatives in 
relation to the oncoming nations in the less economically well 
developed areas of the world. 

All in all, Work and Authority in Industry defies brief char- 
acterization. It must be read to appreciate the argument and 
the conclusions in their full development and documentation. 
And read it should be by anyone who has any interest in or con- 
cern with the development of the industrial society or in its 
present status and prospects. 

JOHN E. HUGHES 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Measurement of Meaning. By Charles E. Osgood, George J. 
Suci, Percy H. Tannenbaum. Urbana, IIl.: The University of 
Illinois Press, 1957. Pp. 342. $7.50. 


Logico-mathematical concepts and measurements of meaning 
occupies a considerable amount of research interest, time, effort, 
and purpose for contemporary social scientists. 

Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, Percy H. Tannenbaum, 
have worked better than six years under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Communications Research and the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Illinois. This monograph reports 
their theoretical design, working techniques, and some results. 

The core of the presentation is what its inventors call the 
“semantic differential.” This a logico-mathematical instrument 
for measuring meaning, assuming that words are stimuli in a 
response situation, and that meaning is in human experience 
relational. 

As a conceptual set, the differential is capable of application 
in N situations. The expositions of the set, its application and 
evaluation in selected tests, and a placement of the work of the 
authors in the context of their field constitute the materials of 
the volume. This is pure research. 

Readers of these reviews who are watching the evolution and 
progress of logical positivism, or those whose mental agilities 
are sharpened by sociologists like Dodd and Zipf will certainly 
not miss this item. 

Concepts and techniques based on concepts like “semantic 
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space,” “dimensions of semantic space,” where meanings are 
scaled and factored, converted and correlated in strictly mathe- 
matical fashion, can have all the fun of a complicated Sunday 
crossword puzzle, only more so; but you have to have the time, 
the inclination, and especially the curiosity to accept such chal- 
lenges. ' 
JOSEPH F. SCHEUER, C.PP.S. 

St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind. 


The Social Desirability Variable in Personality Assessment and 
Research. By Allen L. Edwards. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1957. Pp. xi+108. $2.75. 


This mongraph is concerned with social desirability (SD) in 
two ways: as represented in any one of the various scaling 
methods and as a tendency on the part of the subject to attribute 
socially desirable values to himself. Due to the inadequacy of the 
existing personality inventories — predominantly unconcerned 
with normal variables — the author has to develop his own in- 
ventory. 


The primary unit of personality description that the author 
has selected is a “statement about a person.” It is believed that 
the statement can be placed on a SD continuum. This, how- 
ever, does not preclude its placing on various other dimensions. 
From knowledge of this position one can predict “with a high 
degree of accuracy, the proportion of individuals who will say, 
in self-description, that the statement does describe them”’ (p. 3). 
There is a comparison with the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory, Personal Preference Schedule, and Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale. The author unearths seemingly sufficient 
evidence to indicate that the tendency to describe the self by 
socially desirable responses is a fairly stable personality char- 
acteristic. This monograph is a fine bit of research pointing to 
the influence of the SD variable in personality inventories. 

ROBERT M. BARRY 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 11, Minn. 


Effecting Change in Large Organizations. By Eli Ginzberg and 
Ewing W. Reilley with the assistance of Douglas W. Bray, 
and John L. Herma. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1957. Pp. 155+xvi. $3.50. 


Being primarily a compendium of general practical directives 
and helpful hints for those contemplating the reorganization 
(usually by decentralization) of large-scale business, govern- 
ment, or foundation establishments, this book and its purpose 
will be lost upon most academic readers who rarely find them- 
selves in a position to effect this kind of change. This un- 
doubtedly accounts for the fact that the authors have avoided 
direct statement of critically relevant principles of social science. 
Such principles are, however, clearly present and will be easily 
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recognized by the specialist. This scholarly restraint, obviously 
inspired by the fact that the executive who is likely to be involved 
in the type of organizational change discussed, actually enhances 
the value of this small volume by making it an excellent supple- 
mental reference to show that the abstract findings of social 
science can be related to “useful” applications in the practical 
business world. 

A co-operative venture of the McKinsey Foundation for Man- 
agement Research and Columbia’s Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project personnel, the book does provide some challeng- 
ing suggestions for various types of research investigations that 
could be made into critical areas of management operations and 
decision. 

GORDON C. ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 


Social and Cultural Dynamics. Revised edition. By Pitirim 
Sorokin. Boston: Extending Horizons Books, 1957. Pp. 718. 
$7.50. 

For the students and libraries that can neither afford nor 
abide the monumental four-volume (1938-1941) version of Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s controversial Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
this abridged one-volume edition has been made available by the 
Porter Sargent publishing house. 

The abridgement has been achieved mainly by cutting out all 
paragraphs and pages of secondary importance. This of itself 
gives us an idea of Sorokin’s own opinion of the original work. 
But by this norm the professor might also have eliminated much 
of the residue. The work even as it now stands, is extensively 
tautological, redundant, and pleonastic — to give a sample of 
Sorokinism. The Harvard social philosopher still believes that 
three polysyllabic subdivisions to explain a simple idea serve the 
advancement of understanding and of science. 

Other cuttings that have brought the work within reach of 
one book-binding are: the excision of practically all footnotes; 
the curtailing of the elaborate bibliography, reduced now to a 
mere seven pages; the omission of appendices and sources for 
statistical tables; and the elimination of the first eleven chapters 
of the fourth volume in which many of his rebuttals of the re- 
views of the first three were contained. 

For those who are fond of Sorokin and can endure his cum- 
bersome style and his elephantine antics in pursuit of the ob- 
vious (as Chesterton would have put it), the present volume is 
of course in essence still a compact ‘‘cram-book” of all that stu- 
dents should know of Sorokin’s version of the dynamics of West- 
ern civilization during the past 2,500 years. The matter is han- 
dled better and more systematically in most of the handbooks 
of Western history, and in such works as Christopher Dawson’s 
The Making of Europe, Hilaire Belloc’s The Crisis of Civiliza- 
tion, and Arnold Toynbee’s A Study of History. 
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A social history teacher might find here some charts and 
graphs to digest the long-range trends and to portray the cyclic 
fluctuations of the sensate, ‘ideational, and idealistic phases of 
the culture of the West. But practically all of the criticisms leveled 
at Sorokin’s naive attempt to put in these and tabular forms 
the great qualitative intellectual and religious phenomena of 
Christian Society can still be directed at the present version. 
It took me more than a hundred pages to point out and criticize 
also his basic misinterpretations of Catholicism in a thesis | 
once wrote on The Catholic Church in the Writings of Sorokin. 
I find in the present volume no reason to change any of the grave 
objections that Christians and Catholics should have against 
Sorokin’s syncretic, evolutionary, and strangely eclectic version 
of the Church’s social history, his excessively relativistic inter- 
pretation of its philosophy, his segmentalizing of the organic 
life of Western Christendom, and his monolithic and uncritical 
generalities about Medieval Christendom. 

ALBERT S. FOLEY, S.J. 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 


Social Perspectives on Behavior. Edited by Herman D. Stein and 
Richard A. Cloward. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. 
Pp. xix+666. $7.50. 


In recent years, the field of social work and other profesional 
fields have become increasingly interested in the contribution of 
social science to practice, and there has been a growing need for 
an exposition of the socio-cultural basis of social behavior. Since 
relevant materials are widely scattered throughout the profes- 
sional literature, the editors, professional social workers (with 
post-graduate education in the social sciences) have prepared 
this work, relating social science concepts to social work prac- 
tice. They cover Family Structure and Ethnic Patterns (The 
Contemporary American Family, Selected Aspects of Family 
Organization, Ethnic Families, Selected Aspects of Ethnic 
Groups), Social Roles (Theoretic Orientation, Age and Sex Roles, 
Occupational Roles, Associational Roles, Role Conflict), Values 
(Puritan Sources of American Values, Values in American So- 
ciety, Values and Practice), Social Stratification (Theoretic 
Orientation, The Social Location of Selected Attitudes and Be- 
havior), Deviant Behavior as a Property of Groups (A Concept 
of Deviance, Selected Theories of Deviant Behavior), and Bu- 
reaucratic Structure (Theoretic Orientation, Selected Aspects 
of Bureaucratization) . 

Since this is a pioneering work, we should not be too harsh 
on the editors who could be easily criticized for making this or 
that selection; for failing to include a systematic, classified bib- 
liography; and for neglecting to cover certain areas (such as 
social psychiatry, industrial sociology, ecology, the Sociology of 
Knowledge) which are definitely related to this marginal field. 
So, the book is full of fascinating material with significant im- 
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plications, but the field has to be covered more closely and sys- 
tematically within a better theoretical framework. Hence this 
experimental symposium will have to serve until a better one 
will come along. JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Opium of the Intellectuals. By Raymond Aron. Garden 
City: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. xix+324. $4.50. 


Raymond Aron, university professor turned journalist, pre- 
sents an appeal for moderation in dealing with pivotal problems 
which confront the intellectual inhabitants of the modern world. 
The role of the intellectual in contemporary society is at times 
paradoxical. He is important yet maligned: needed though dis- 
trusted. Even the reactions of nations to the intelligentsia is 
ironic. M. Aron provides an interesting item for deliberation 
when he offers the opinion that the British have the most sensible 
attitude toward their intellectuals. In Britain they are neither 
exalted as they are in France nor despised as they are in Amer- 
ica. Oddly enough, the author concludes that France who exalts 
her intellectuals is turned down and rejected by them, while 
America who seemingly overlooks her intellectuals is loved by 
them. Pragmatism in America is seen to be the cause of a type 
of anti-intellectualism. 

In spite of this opinion one must not overlook M. Aron’s 
fondness and admiration for America. On the contrary, he is 
to be singled out from many of his compatriots by virtue of his 
respect for the United States. 

The present reviewer was further impressed by the author’s 
amazing familiarity with the passing scene. His knowledge of 
his contemporaries, their theories, and their motivations mani- 
fest the perceptive ability of M. Aron. 

To a long and impressive list of important literary contribu- 
tions France may justly add this provocative and profound 
analysis of the place of the intellectual in current events. 


FRANCIS J. LODATO 
College of Mount Saint Vincent, New York 71, N. Y. 


Remotivating the Mental Patient. By Otto von Mering and Stan- 
ley H. King. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1957. Pp. 
216. $3.00. 


Newspaper and magazine articles have created the false im- 
pression that with chemotherapy, shock therapy, and increased 
use of individual, group, occupational, and recreational therapy 
all is well now in our state mental hospitals. Actually there are 
but rays of hope that have commenced to penetrate the heavy 
curtain of despair that has long hung over our public “custodial” 
hospitals. Although a new optimism may be found in many ad- 
mission buildings where non-senile patients are frequently dis- 
charged after a brief period of intensive treatment our hospitals 
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still stagger under the problem of vast numbers of “chronic” 
patients. A survey of a number of unnamed state hospitals was 
undertaken by the authors to see what improvements have taken 
place in the care of the masses of these so-called “hopeless” 
patients. 

Observed experiments conducted here and there among large 
state hospitals reveal that despite generally adverse conditions 
signs of restraint can be gradually eliminated; patients can be 
taught to take a new interest in personal appearance; a family 
spirit together with a more hopeful ward attitude can be de- 
veloped; “the sick can help the sicker” in a way which brings 
about more mature social interaction on the wards. The care of 
long-hospitalized and senile patients can be considerably im- 
proved by the wider use of “social means” which presume that 
the patient is as much a social as a psychiatric problem. One 
cannot but wonder how much more successful these experiments 
in remotivation might have been if wider use of tranquilizers 
had been possible. 

The report is made by a social anthropologist and a social 
psychologist. Students of these subjects will find a good example 
of a data-gathering approach in which the investigator makes 
use of observation, informants, and direct interviews with pa- 
tients and persons responsible for ward conditions. Sociology 
and nursing students will see that knowledge of the social milieu 
can add new dimension in the treatment of the chronic mental 
patient. This study is an important addition to the growing 
literature of social psychiatry. 

RAYMOND W. Murray, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Closed Ranks. By Elaine and John Cumming. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. xx+192. $3.50. 


Community attitudes toward mental illness and the mentally 
ill are difficult to understand and according to the very positive 
research of the Cummings’ study, more difficult to change. 
Closed Ranks, a non-technical revision of a doctoral disserta- 
tion on Community-Mind Change presented in Radcliffe College, 
is both commendable and highly recommendable. It has real 
value for many disciplines and particular merit for the com- 
munity organization person in social work. 

While the focus of the study is mental health, the principles 
of community understanding and analysis would be proper for 
any kind of a community organization enterprise. The experi- 
enced professional will recognize the general theories; the 
various situations described will also stimulate him to sharpen 
his sensitiveness to community stereotypes and reactions. Be 
yond the many merits of the study, this work demonstrates a 
pure scientific disposition, very nicely presented in the foreword: 
The need for program evaluation is widely recognized, but 
seldom met.... Indeed, the suggestion that it might be well 
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to see whether a program is achieving the objectives set for 
it may be seen by some devoted workers as a threat to the 
very premises upon which they have built their life work. 


For Closed Ranks the assistance of the Commonwealth Fund 
was indispensable. As a reward the Fund may rightfully enjoy 
the satisfaction of sponsoring a better chart for the guidance of 
educators in the vast space of potential social change. All com- 
munities would advance toward peace if the Cummings’ ideas 
and forms were used to help them to know themselves and guide 
their progress. LUCIAN L. LAUERMAN 
National Catholic School of Social Service, The Catholic 


University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Social Class and Mental Hygiene: A Community Study. By 
August B. Hollingshead and Frederick C. Redlich. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. ix+442. $7.50. 


The established fact that social classes exist in our democratic 
society is often denied by a large number of American dreamers. 
Recent confirmation of this fact appears in the scholarly, sys- 
tematic, and scientific work of the combined efforts of a sociolo- 
gist, Dr. Hollingshead, and a psychiatrist, Dr. Redlich. Social 
Class and Mental Hygiene — the culmination of a ten-year re- 
search plan — is the outcome of a study in which the authors 
concentrated their activities on discovering whether mental ill- 
ness is related or not to social class and whether the mentally ill 
patient’s position in the status system affects or does not affect 
the manner of treatment he receives during his illness. 

New Haven, Connecticut (population 240,000), was chosen 
as the site for this study made possible through a research grant 
approved by the National Institute of Mental Health. To col- 
lect the necessary data a variety of procedures was used: case- 
finding, patient schedules, interview program, the controlled 
case study, the psychiatrist’s schedule, agency schedule on treat- 
ment costs, and ample use of statistical techniques. The authors 
= Hollinghead’s “Index of Social Postion” to determine class 
status. 

Specifically, the book is divided into five parts. In the first 
section, the authors state the problem and explain the methodo- 
logical procedures. The social setting, comprising the social 
structure, class status, and psychiatric facilities, is treated in 
the second part. The correlation between social status and types 
of mental illness is established in part three. The following sec- 
tion proves that class status is inextricably interlinked with the 
kinds of treatments patients receive from the various agencies. 
The last part summarizes the results of the research problem, 
gives a critical view of the present state of research in social 
psychiatry, points to the application of the authors’ findings in 
psychiatric practice, and challenges the public’s ability to cope 
with the ever-increasing problem of mental illness. 
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In addition, a number of technically specialized findings have 
been relegated to appendices, three of which deal respectively 
with the “Psychiatric Census Schedule,” the “Index of Social 
Position,” and “Social Stratification and Mass Communication.” 

In amassing and interpreting an enormous amount of highly 
pertinent research data in one volume, the authors of Social Class 
and Mental Illness have contributed to the medical as well as to 
the social science fields. Besides pointing to the need for similar 
studies in other communities, the writers’ findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations should have their greatest impact on 
psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, nurses, educators, social 
workers, public health administrators, lawyers, judges, and 
policy makers. 

While Dr. Hollingshead and Dr. Redlich used the survey ap- 
proach in this study, Dr. Jerome K. Myers and the late Dr. 
Bertram H. Roberts employed the clinical approach in their 
detailed study of fifty psychiatric patients and their families, 
The results of their findings will soon be published in a com- 
panion volume entitled, Social Class, Family Dynamics, and 
Mental Illness. 

SISTER MARY AGNES OF ROME, P.M. 
Rivier College, Nashua, N. H. 


Exploration in Social Psychiatry. Edited by Alexander H. Leigh- 
ton, John A. Clausen and Robert N. Wilson. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1958. Pp. x+452. $6.75. 


The development of “social psychiatry” will receive signifi- 
cant impetus from this publication promoted by the Committee 
on Research in Psychiatry and the Social Sciences of the Social 
Science Research Council. The increasing interest and research 
in the “relationship of social factors to the development, treat- 
ment, and prevention of mental disorders” has necessitated an 
analysis of social concept applicable to the study of psychiatric 
phenomena, and an analysis of psychiatric concepts applicable 
to the study of social phenomena. 

The present study generally seems more interested in the 
former than in the latter need. The work concerns itself largely 
with an analysis of the concepts of normality and abnormality, 
the relation of social environment to personality development 
and mental health, the implication of cultural and cross cultural 
diversity for effective understanding and prevention, the effect 
of mental illness on social environment, and the modes of societal 
reaction to illness. 

This analysis is made within a socio-psychological frame 
work of the concepts of “function,” “social personality,” “sociali- 
zation,” “identification,” “sentiment,” “values,” and “role and 
social organization.” The eleven articles which make up the bulk 
of this work are contributed by psychiatrists, psychologists, 
anthropologists, and sociologists who discuss various psychiatric 
disorders as socially patterned phenomena. In addition, drug 
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addiction, bereavement, family disorganization, as well as mental 
health projects are discussed in terms of the interaction of social 
and psychological variables affecting them. Each article has an 
introduction and a commentary by one of the three editors, 
thereby weaving the articles into a socio-psychological frame- 
work. 

It is interesting to note that psychoanalytical interpretations 
are kept to a minimum. The psychiatric orientation favors Adolf 
Meyer’s bio-psycho-social development which is more in accord 
with the socio-psychological interpretation of personality de- 
velopment fostered by G. Mead and Cooley. Many Freudian in- 
sights into intrapersonal behavior are included but largely with- 
in the framework of the neo-Freudian interpretations, and the 
need “for re-examination of doctrinaire scientific systems” is 
stressed. 

As in many “exploratory” works, however, this volume suf- 
fers somewhat in straining to prove its point. Too much effort 
seems to be made in trying to justify the value of the “upstart 
sociology” to the “entrenched psychiatry.” However, with its 
emphasis on social psychiatry as a scientific research area rather 
than a method of treatment (although implications for the im- 
portance of social engineering are not entirely neglected), the 
present volume should succeed in its attempt to open and “to 
illustrate certain portals of entry into the understanding of in- 
dividual (normal and abnormal) personality patterns in a social 
universe.” 

Anyone interested in the advancement of research in the area 
of social psychiatry will find this volume most interesting and 
provocative, especially in regard to the discussion of the con- 
ceptual and methodological challenges of interdisciplinary re- 
search in the behavioral sciences. 

FRANK A. CIZON 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Man in the Primitive World. By E. Adamson Hoebel. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. Pp. xvi+678. $9.00. 
This new edition of Hoebel’s 1949 introduction to the study 

of anthropology (reviewed in the AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOG- 

ICAL REVIEW, Vol. XI, 1950, p. 185), is not only some two hun- 

dred pages longer but has also been brought up to date. The 

re-written expanded and new material has not removed the 
strictures and criticisms made upon the original text. 

_ Among the efforts made by the author to justify a new edi- 

tion are the addition of a chapter on “Language and Culture,” 

the introduction of the genetic approach in the treatment of 
race, more frequent examples from African societies, and a com- 
pletely new version of Part II “Ancient Man and Prehistoric 

Culture.” 

His survey on human fossilology is slanted to make the im- 
pression of a smooth series of evolutionary changes from crude 
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Asiastic paleanthropic forms to modern European neanthropic 
representatives. Data that interfere with this simplistic picture, 
such as the progressive Neanderthals of the second interglacial 
in Europe, the subsequent appearance of the cruder “Classical 
Neanderthals,” are explained by an assumption of the prepara- 
tion of the former in some vague non-European habitat (for 
which no facts are cited, as there are none) or the playing down 
of their many modern traits, while the later cruder Neanderthals 
are labeled “a highly specialized local race that developed 
markedly distinctive traits under extreme conditions of natural 
selection ... who in glacial isolation underwent racial divergence 
in the general direction of gerontomorphism and acquired the 
superficial (sic!) visage and contours of a refined gorilla” (pp. 
65, 70). He cannot make up his mind whether to follow the 
pongoid origin of man by way of Propliopithecus or the Boule. 
Strauss hypothesis of a prepongoid proto-monkey beginning with 
Parapithecus bridging the gap back to the tree shrew. Incon- 
sistencies abound. While erroneously defining a High God as 
“the supreme deity in a polytheistic system” (Glossary p. 650), 
he praises Pater Schmidt, Lang, Radin, et al., for demonstrating 
the presence of monotheistic beliefs even among the most primi- 
tive peoples (pp. 552-4). His distortions with regard to priest 
and shaman are climaxed with the ridiculous statement: “Joan 
of Arc was a shaman,” and in the death struggle between priests 
and shaman “martyrdom at the stake was ordained for her by 
the functionaries of the Church” (p. 547). What an absurd in- 
troduction to the field of anthropology! 
SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 

Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Social Casework. By Helen Harris Perlman. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xiii+259. $5.00. 
Caseworkers who have developed the best of the social work 

processes are always aiming at furthering refinement. Miss Perl- 
man contributes admirably to this desirable end. Social Case- 
work intended as a text for students in social work, has two 
parts: the first is an analysis of the components of a casework 
situation and the second, casework as it is found in practice with 
all components operating together. Two cases are presented by 
way of illustration. 

The assumptions of caseworkers are always the stumbling 
block in a discussion of the process of casework, and there is no 
exception for Miss Perlman. One looks with eagerness for her 
analysis of the concept of the person in a casework situation. 
Her person is the puppet created by Freud and nourished in the 
minds of those who write and think without a philosophic and 
therefore adequate concept of man and his nature. Father 
Swithun Bowers has frequently pointed out that Freud, and 
psychoanalysis generally, deals with only one aspect of man, 
indeed a very important component of man’s dynamic nature, 
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but not the whole man. Man is more than a bundle of emotions; 
he is a rational as well as a sentient being. Hence, Miss Perlman’s 
italicized principles such as “The person’s behavior has this pur- 
pose and meaning: To gain satisfaction, to avoid and dissolve 
frustration, to maintain his balance in action,” are established 
on a partial view of man. To be sure the principles enunciated 
follow reasonably from Freud’s concept of man. It is not true 
however that man exists in this truncated manner no more than 
it is true of Miss Perlman when with considerable competence 
and intellectual knowledge she wrote her fine text and chose to 
share her knowledge and experience with other professional 
social workrs. 
A. H. SCHELLER, S.J. 

Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Fossil Men. By Marcellin Boule and Henri V. Vallois. Trans- 
lated by Michael Bullock. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1957. Pp. xxv+535. $9.50. 

In 1923 this book appeared as a sole effort by M. Boule. In 
the intervening three decades a mountain of data has accumu- 
lated on the early history of man. Much to the expectant reader’s 
surprise, this new edition of Fossil Men by Boule’s successor, 
H. V. Vallois, is written in great part with very little reference 
to the new finds or the later assessments that have been made 
with regard to the earlier discoveries. As a matter of fact, 
chapter after chapter, at least eighty per cent of the older work, 
has been reprinted verbatim. Even in those sections that have 
been written anew the footnote references are hopelessly out 
of date. 

A promise is given that four great discoveries of the past 
ten years “have completely transformed several chapters of 
human paleontology.” The four are: 1. The new finds of the 
Australopithicinae; 2. The discoverey of Atlanthropus (1954) 
in North Africa; 3. The proof that Piltdown was a forgery; 4. 
a Fontechevade discovery (1947) at Charente in France (p. 
vi). 

This promise is never kept. On the Austropithicines, a 600 
ce. cranial capacity is given as the largest found, no reference 
(except one for 1950) is made to other than publications of the 
1930s and 1940s. A highly inadequate discussion culminates in 
Hellman’s phrase “Man’s less evolved cousins.” The two pages 
on Atlanthropus advise us “not to generalize too hastily.” One 
sentence disposes of Piltdown. Two pages take care of Fonte- 
chevade. Neanderthal is “the tip of a specialized branch that 
disappeared,” is not the ancestor of modern man. Swanscombe 
and Fontechevade, the early modern-like types, called Presapiens 
by them, are somewhat indefinitely linked to modern man. Hu- 
man intelligence, differing from that of animals only in degree, 
is certainly, “not a special creation . . . but came gradually into 
being.” “In the kingdom of the spirit, as well as in the kingdom 
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of the body, the close ancestral relationship between Man and 
the other Primates reappears” (p. 505). This great discovery 
is supposed to have taken place when “psychology lost its scho- 
lastic character and became scientific, that is to say physiological 
[and] the great barrier it sought to erect between Man and 
the beasts has been demolished.” It should be noted that these 
same naturalistic dogmaticians have to confess (p. 512) that 
the various diagrams proposed for showing Man’s relationships 
to the Primates are so different, that “the wisest plan is to con- 
clude that this group is still in the air, and that we do not know 
exactly the place where the human branch should be inserted 
among the branches around it.” It is too bad they did not take 
their own confession more seriously when they wrote: “We must 
confess, however damaging that confession may be to our own 
pride, that we are still too ignorant to give a direct answer to 
Huxley’s supreme questions, or to solve the perplexing problem 
of our origin.” SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Social Welfare Forum. By National Conference on Social 
Welfare. New York: The Columbia University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xiv+280. $5.00. 


Twenty papers comprise the 1957 volume which reports on 
the eighty-fourth meeting of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare. These published papers are chosen from a selected 
group of more than a hundred submitted to the editorial com- 
mittee. Other papers are published in separate volumes. 

In the 1957 Presidential address we read of social work “red 
tape” and the chasm between “those who serve and are served” 
and the plea to recapture the position held by the pioneers. 
Others spoke of social work as the profession not yet understood 
and accepted and of the tendency to dismiss or evade new chal- 
lenges by seeking settings only in which our methods work best. 
The mood of this Conference whose theme was Expanding Fron- 
tiers in Social Welfare was pointed up in the question, ‘“‘Do we 
have the imagination and creative spirit to face successfully this 
fresh opportunity in the ordering of American society?” 

The papers are presented in topical sections. With the ex- 
ception of the section on Practice which seemed repetitive and 
non-challenging, this Forum volume presents a content for social 
thought and planning which lifts sights and arouses the spirit. 
Our current culture in welfare is so clearly exposed that no 
student of the conference publications could ever excuse his neg- 
ligence to the challenges of this age by saying: “How was I to 
know?” 

Fundamentally, the Conference is a forum. The 1957 forum 
merits the highest grade for its “lucid communication of new 
insights developing in the broad field of social welfare.” 

LUCIAN L. LAUERMAN 
National Catholic School of Social Service, Catholic University 
of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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The Indian Tipi. By Reginald and Gladys Laubin. Norman: The 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1957. Pp. xviii+208. $3.95. 
Some works are for specialists as well as written by special- 

ists, and it is likely that the student of American Indian eth- 

nography and lore will enjoy this addition to the rather large 
series on Indians which has been published by the University of 

Oklahoma. With an introductory history written by Vestal, the 

work discusses the Utility and Beauty of the Tipi; The Sioux 

Tipi; the problem of Pitching the Tipi; Living in the Tipi; The 

Sweat Lodge; many Other Types of Tipis; Transportation; 

Camp Circles; Modern Indian Camps, and Visitors. All in all, 

this is a very complete, well-documented, and beautifully illus- 

trated story of the Tipi, its occupants, and its usefulness. 
The author-couple, well-known on the concert stage for their 
interpretations of Indian dances, have given a well-rounded pic- 
ture of what proves to be of great importance historically — 
that of the home and home-life of those Indians in our land 
who have made of the tipi their domicile. For those who engage 
in field work among Plains Indians, there will be some nostalgia, 
possibly for the Sun Dances where the encampment raised its 
tents, or for occasional ceremonials and festive gatherings, when 
some of the tipis of the past are brought forward into the pres- 
ent. For this reviewer, a delightful photo of the authors with 
our former Blackfeet friends, Chief Wades-in-theWater and his 
wife Julia, brings back many pleasant memories of the summer 
of 1945 when these and other well-known Blackfeet were about 
during the time of the Sun Dance in Browning, Montana. This 
little book, with its black-and-white illustrations, as well as 
those in color, might be much enjoyed by those who want to 
understand how the Indian lived before the advent of the 
prosaic cabins and frame houses of today. There is a good bib- 
liography. ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Anthropology and Human Nature. By M. F. Ashley Montagu. 
Boston: Porter Sargent Publisher, 1957. Pp. x+390. $6.00. 
When Alfred Korzybski’s commentaries on culture burst on 

a thought-hungry world in the early 1920’s, he brought an out- 

look which was fresh to the Wells-Huxley-Robinson heritage 

which directed the generation of glorifying evolution, progress, 
and genetics. Korzybski’s followers — early and late — had the 
problem of coordinating the gross, brutal, and reactionary ma- 
terialism of Hooton and the Wells school with the conviction of 
Korzybski and his contemporaries — notably Lancelot Hog- 
ben and the author of this book — that Humanity is different 
from and superior to the beasts; that (however sacrosanct Dar- 
win and Spencer) there is injustice in slotting a man in society 
from his “family” rather than his abilities; that a stable monog- 
amous family is clearly the best medium for nurturing an “ad- 
justed” and socially healthy human being. 
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Montagu ranges far in his attempt at solution of the dilemma, 
He gives an explanation of the Korzybski “time-binding”’ con- 
cept (pp. 44 ff). He ridicules those who, unlike himself and 
Korzybski, believe that “man is nothing but a function of his 
genes.” The danger of such an admission in a trend which ridi- 
cules Aristotle and Christianity is obvious. 

Yet the net judgment must be favorable. Montagu gives bit- 
ter but scholarly refutations of Professor Ernest Hooton (pp. 
265 ff). The net favorable judgment should remain, in spite 
of his views on the evolution of man — physical, mental, and 
psychic (pp. 309 ff and 323 ff) and of primitive medicine 
(pp. 293 ff), which latter does less than justice to the herb-knowl- 
edge of Indians, indigenous Negroes, and Polynesians; and his 
incredible remark treating with respect the Piltdown fraud 
(p. 313), which he probably meant to strike in view of consid- 
erations on the pages following. 

Perhaps Korzybski, like his followers in science and science 
fiction, really wanted to improve human culture, and blundered 
by attributing to Western Christian culture errors which were 
those of the modern materialist critics thereof. Montagu, whose 
work is conscientious and scholarly as regards facts, is still 
saddled with the dilemma of accepting materialist views of man- 
kind as a result of blind evolution and cultural development, 
while acting sincerely in the belief that man is much more. 

LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
United Steelworkers of America, District 19, Tarentum, Pa. 


The Living Past. By Ivar Lissner. Translated from the German 
by J. Maxwell Brownjohn. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

1957. Pp. 444. $5.95. 

Did you know that the remains of a swimming pool, with 
dressing rooms, running water, and cold showers, dating back 
more than 3,000 years, were discovered not so long ago in the 
Indus River valley? This is one of the fascinating items of in- 
formation to be found in the fifty-six vignettes of past cultures 
and civilizations contained in The Living Past, ranging in time 
from Java Man to sixteenth century Mexico and Peru. Many 
of the short chapters center around archeological discoveries, 
but no attempt has been made at chronological order, so that 
the reader is sometimes disconcerted by the author’s leaps from 
one continent to another, or from one era to another. Perhaps 
this kaleidoscopic treatment is best calculated to impress upon 
the reader the fundamental universality that underlies the daz- 
zling cultural diversity. A book of this kind helps, too, to give 
a certain perspective on our troublous times when one reads, 
for instance, that after the Etruscan city of Veii fell into the 
hands of Romans in 396 B.C., “fierce fighting continued for 
another 300 years!” (p. 369). 

The author evidently aimed at a popular approach to his sub- 
ject, but it is to be regretted that he occasionally strikes a some 
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what jarring note. It comes as rather a shock, for example, to 
fnd Christianity lumped together in one sentence with “alcohol, 
Cortez and Pizarro, smallpox and Indian reservations” as Euro- 
pean gifts to American Indians (p. 251); or to find “deep re- 
ligious faith” apparently equated with “religious fanaticism” 
(p. 284). 
. These and a few other remarks of similar tendency are how- 
ever comparatively slight blemishes in an otherwise interesting 
approach to an extraordinary interesting subject, an approach 
which contributes greatly to turning the dead stones of arch- 
elogy into a “living past.” The text is enhanced by numerous 
illustrations and maps. Several indices and sixteen pages of 
closely printed bibliography add further to its value. 

MOTHER M. ROSANNA, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College, London, Ontario 


The Sociology of the School. By Myles W. Rodehaver, William 
B. Axtell, and Richard E. Gross. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1958. Pp. x+262. $4.00. 


Unlike many of the educational sociology publications that 
have been reviewed in this magazine, The Sociology of the School 
is strictly a textbook giving the basic ideas of educational soci- 
ology, explaining the basic concepts included in the term, and 
defining expressions that are fairly commonplace in the literature 
of the field. 


An adequate treatment is given to the ecological factors of 
aschool. This is an area which many texts pass over somewhat 
lightly. After pointing out the general factors which predomin- 
ate in a given situation, they generalize some conclusions. How- 
ever, in this book, the authors analyze all the possible factors, 
bring in some principles from urban and rural sociology, and 
then, in summary, explain the significance of ecology to educa- 
tion. 

Three chapters that this reviewer found especially interest- 
ing were chapters 6, 9, and 11. Chapter 6, dealing with stratifi- 
cation in the schools, does not belabor the subdivisions that 
could possibly be made, as some authors do. Chapter 9 (Deviant 
Behavior in the School) and chapter 11 (Forces Shaping the 
Curriculum) are down-to-earth in their practical approach to 
the problems. 


The final chapter, Current Controversies in Education, 
should serve as a stimulus to much research and discussion. 
Arguments for and against are given on such controversial 
topics as segregation, religion in the public schools, character 
training, and the like. 

All in all, the book is prepared for use in the classroom, and 
as such should be very valuable. 

EUGENE JANSON, S.M. 


| Assumption High School, East St. Louis, Ill. 
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Education and the Good Life. By Frederick Mayer. Washington, 

D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. v+123. $2.50. 

The emphasis of this book is philosophic and religious, but 
for the author the task of religion as well as for education is to 
expand man’s horizon and to increase his sympathy and compas. 
sion for all kinds of suffering. With him shortcomings are social 
— cruelty, callousness, prejudice, and ignorance. He classifies 
illicit sexual conduct, gambling, and drunkenness as minor vices, 
All types of dogmatism are to be avoided because he believes 
that all absolutes are impossible to accept. Despite all this, Mayer 
is seeking reality and while his brief summaries of many phi- 
losophies are oversimplified he tries to cover the field of sincere 
thinkers from Plato to Maritain and Tom Merton. His choice 
is J. Dewey and pragmatism; however, he believes that through 
study and intuition one can come into mystical communion with 
God. He tells the reader that God has “positive traits” (p. 94). 
Besides this poetic experience of the Creator he holds that the 
good life also must include many noble ideals for society and 
time spent in worthwhile endeavor. The way to this fulfill. 
ment is the little red schoolhouse. 

It is obvious that the author has read widely but his presenta- 
tion of many excellent ideas and lofty ideals is rendered less 
effective by the use of a second person, chit-chat style used by 
small town reporters. Possibly to explain quotations from great 
books he introduces case histories of maladjusted persons which 
are not remarkable or relevant enough to serve his purpose. The 
book is also marred by being keyed to a rather elementary read- 
ing level out of harmony with its high aims. He regrets the lack 
of intellectualism in American life but recommends as the remedy 
pragmatism, which was probably the main cause of the evils 
he decries. 

DOROTHY PARTON 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 


The Social Psychology of Music. By Paul R. Farnsworth. New 

York: The Dryden Press, 1958. Pp. xiv+304. $4.50. 

As a protest to previous texts emphasizing the biological 
bases of musical behavior, this new approach adopts a relativis- 
tically, culturally oriented point of view. 

What the author considers his main thesis is the notion that 
music must look for its explanation far more often to social 
sciences than to physical sciences. Yet to admit that social psy- 
chology is consistently the framework in the evaluation of such 
topics as the Interval, Melody, Musical Tests would be inaccur- 
ate. True there are interesting examples of suggestion, propa- 
ganda, attitudes, prestige, communication, morale, culture and 
other areas of social psychology but there are also many it 
stances of general or individual psychology. Perhaps the two 
most consistent chapters are those on the Language aspects oi 
Music and the application of Music to Therapy and Industry. 
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Apart from the detour from alleged orientation, this is a 
valuable contribution. Indeed it is challenging to consider the 
role of sociopsychological factors in explaining the individual 
differences in various musical cultures and the fact that the music 
of one culture has gone through certain phases that are not dup- 
licated in another culture. Hence both musical and psychological 
audiences should find interest in the many sociopsychological 
variables behind music change and music development. 

SISTER LORETTA MARIA SHEEHY, S8.C. 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 


Vom Staatsroman zur Science Fiction — eine Untersuchung 
ueber Geschichte und Funktion der naturwissenschaftlich- 
technischen Utopie (From the political-social utopia to science 
fiction — an essay on history and function of the scientific- 
technological utopia). By Dr. Martin Schwonke. Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1957. Pp. vii+194. DM. 16.-. 


During the last two decades American sociology has given 
increased attention to a study of place, role, and destiny of the 
human individual within modern mass society. However, our 
thinking has perhaps neglected certain perspectives under which 
the relationship and mutual dependence of individual and society 
have to be analyzed. For example, the anticipation of social 
and cultural developments in the minds of people has been large- 
ly ignored. And yet, these anticipations have a directing and 
controlling influence on the world and are important agents in 
the social process. Moreover, they are shaped by general societal 
trends which form the frame of reference within which the in- 
— creativity and imagination produce those anticipating 
ideas. 

Reflections and considerations like these are awakened and 
stimulated by this excellent work of a young sociologist. The 
utopia is the main form in which anticipations find their expres- 
sion. In the light of the radical transformations which our world 
outlook, our knowledge of the universe, and our technological 
skills have undergone, a re-examination of this unique thought- 
model has become an imperative task. Dr. Schwonke masters 
the material; he has read all the utopias ever written, and has 
studied the literature about this type of thinking — its history, 
philosophical background, and sociological as well as aesthetic 
coordination. The rich bibliography testifies to the author’s 
scholarship and provides the student with ample material to 
critically examine the author’s contentions as well as some re- 
search of his own. 

Among many insights contained in the first part of the book, 
one deserves to be underscored: not only Francis Bacon but 
quite a number of authors of recent times have spoken of a society 
In Which science will have priority but they abstain from describ- 


' ing the transformations which such a society may undergo under 


the impact of science; it was left to the utopias of our days to 
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elaborate on the application of science to social reality. Schwonke 
traces the development of science fiction from earlier utopias to 
our time, dividing the present into periods before and after the 
atomic bomb. Very precious is the introduction of the term 
Gegenutopie (counter-utopia) applied to all writings which — 
often in utopian form themselves — turn against goals and 
trends of the scientific technological utopias. Until World War 
I, the counter-utopia, partly of religious, partly of political 
origin, did not exert much influence. This changed after 1918 
when the terrifying insight came to man: “the utopias can be- 
come realities!” (Berdiaeff) . 

The second part deals with the origin, character, and func. 
tional transformation of the scientific-technological utopia. It 
is the author’s contention that the introduction of science and 
technique has radically changed the substance of the utopia: no 
longer is the ideal community (state) the central subject-matter, 
but the utopia designs a Leitbild des Handelns (action model). 
And finally, particularly in our day, when the belief in progress 
has declined and lost its impact on our thinking, the utopia be- 
gins to serve as prognostic orientation. 

This brilliant essay is written in a clear, transparent style; 
it is an aesthetic as well as an intellectual pleasure to read it. 
We American sociologists can profit from the idea of the book 
and be stimulated to more of this type of sociological research 
which has some metaphysical “connections” and yet keeps both 
feet on the ground. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review.) 

Alexandrov, Victor, KRUSHCHEV OF THE UKRAINE, New York: 1957, 
Philosophical Library, vi+216 pp., $4.75. 

Bauer, Peter T. and Basil S. Yamey, THE ECONOMICS OF UNDER- 
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